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Mental Vitamines 


O write a bloodthirsty yarn that a young 
buccaneer will read in lieu of lessons is 
one thing. 
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To weave the solid realities of life, business or 
science into an absorbing tale that kids lap up as 
kittens lap cream is another. 
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To sell this ideal in boy literature to half a 
million boys and their parents is the noteworthy 
achievement of The Sprague Publishing Co., of 
Detroit, publishers of THE AMERICAN BOY. 
In its accomplishment advertising has played no 
small part. 


AMERICAN BOY advertising takes the parent 
by the elbow and says, “Friend, if your boy is a 
nuisance it’s more your fault than his. That ir- 
repressible energy of his, properly directed, will 
develop into initiative, reliability and determination 
to make good. 
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“Lecturing and preaching antagonize him. But 
give him, through the stories in THE AMERICAN 
BOY, the companionship of live, lovable human 
fellows like himself whose characters are developed 

’ and strengthened by their experiences; and you'll 
see something to make your heart sing.” 
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The greatest business in the world is the making 
of men. We are immensely proud of this connection. 
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It brought such profitable returns 
to its advertisers in 1921 that many 
have already reserved increased 
space for 1922. 


4500 Pages 9x12 


PRICE $15.00 









a. 1921, Edition 


6261 Advertisements 
2372 Advertisers 


HOMAS’ REGISTER OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS is the only work that 
instantly furnishes a complete list of all the Manu- 
facturers and primary sources of supply for any 
conceivable article, or kind of article—more than 


70,000. 


The Reference Guide that Buyers 
order and pay for. They want it 
and use it. Circulation 99% paid. , 


More than 25,000 important concerns throughout the United 
States and abroad refer to it to find American sources of 
supply as instinctively as they look at the clock for the time 
of day. They all wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, 
especially to save the time and trouble of looking elsewhere 
for such information. It is consulted by their purchasing 
agents, foremen, superintendents and others having to do with 
ordering and specifying. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
129-135 Lafayette St. New York City 
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Simplifying the Salesman’s 
Instruction 


The Dangers of Cramming 


the Salesman with 


“Sales-Education” He 


Cannot Digest 


By Frank L. 


* is no doubt at all about 
the fact that this big, lanky 
salesman was sore through and 
through when he first came in to 
the breakfast table. He sat oppo- 
site me in the Onondaga Hotel 
in Syracuse on Sunday morning, 
November 13. The newspaper 
reports of the dramatic opening 
of the Disarmament Conference 
loosened up his face a bit. 

We opened up our ciummeneaiiion 
with world affairs, and after find- 
ing our ideas pretty much alike 
we set out to spend the day to- 
gether. It was while walking 
about in the university section of 
town that the buildings, evidently 
through an association of ideas, 
caused him to plunge suddenly 
into a subject which he was ev!- 
dently prepared to discuss with a 
great deal of feeling. 

“Between Wednesday morning 
and Saturday night,” he said, “I 
was given a four-year university 
course in selling. Did you ever 
work with one of these field 
tutors?” he asked me. 

I had to admit that I never had. 

“Well,” he continued, “it’s a 
great enough idea on paper, and 
I don’t question the intentions of 


HERE 


the home office. But if I get a 
chance to have a good heart-to- 
heart talk with the chief when I 


get back, I’m sure going to slip 
a couple of cooties into his ear.” 
I'll boil down what he had to 
say. The field man arrived at 
Pittsburgh on Tuesday night to 
join our salesman friend. This 
field man had himself been a high 


er’s manners. 
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salesman for the house. Only 
men of that type could qualify 
for the field positions. The manu- 

facturer thought he was safe- 
guarding the field work by send- 
ing into it only those men who 
had previously won the respect of 
the rest of his sales force through 
their own demonstration of out- 
standing selling ability. Did it 
work out? In this case, no. From 
the very start the field man rubbed 
the salesman’s fur the wrong way. 
He had come “to help him,” he 
announced. He was there to find 
out why sales from that territory 
weren’t coming through in bigger 
volume. His plans were all set. 
He had a list of all the hard- 
boiled buyers and prospects. He 
was going to accompany the sales- 
man when he called on them. He 
felt sure that scrutiny of 
the salesman’s field tactics would 
enable him (the teacher) to lay 
his fingers on the weak spots of 
the canvass. 

Why should a salesman be sore 
at that? The house wanted to 
help him. The salesman shouldn't 
be averse to any assistance which 
would swell the month’s commis- 
sions. 

The trouble all came from one 
simple fact: The field man had 
been a red-hot salesman himself, 
but that didn’t qualify him to be 
a red-hot teacher. If he had been 
a red-hot teacher he never would 
have put on such offensive teach- 
And it was manner 
and nothing else which made the 
salesman sore. 
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Mention the matter of training 
to any group of salesmen in the 
smoking compartment and right 
pop out of the box you find that 
most of them are either over- 
trained or undertrained. You may 
be surprised to find resentment 
against training or a real hunger 
for it. And at least you'll grant 
that the subject deserves all the 
light that can be brought to bear 
upon it. 

How does one master a subject, 
anyway? He can (1) study in 
class under a teacher; (2) he can 
be privately tutored; (3) he can 
take a correspondence course; (4) 
he can learn by watching others 
do it; or (5) he can teach him- 
self. All these methods are good 
and probably the average suc- 
cessful salesman has had sev- 
eral of them combined for his 
benefit. 

“After nearly fourteen years of 
experience at sales management,” 
a friend of mine says, “I am sure 
about one thing. Too many sales- 
men are sent out as stuffed and 
loggy as Thanksgiving turkeys. 
Any new men with whom I have 
anything to do get their training 
in small doses. The best-trained 
force I ever worked with was 
educated only on the three points 
which were considered funda- 
mental in their product. At the 
end of every two weeks thereafter 
they received a series of bulletins, 
devoted mostly to reinforcing their 
‘knowledge of and faith in those 
same three fundamental sales argu- 
ments.” 

This manager believes that the 
“cram” method is too frequently 
used, and he says that cram 
knowledge evaporates from the 
salesman’s mind as quickly as it 
does from the mind of the col- 
lege student. A salesman who 
goes out with two or three solid 
convictions is at least twice as 
well prepared as the man who 
is merely informed on a dozen 
points. 

And the same holds true of 
teaching the salesman how to 
work with and make the most of 
the advertising. Mere informa- 
tion about details does not make 
a man alive with enthusiasm over 
the advertising which will assist 
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him. The salesmen best equipped 
to stage advertising are those who 
are grounded in the basic prin- 
ciples. I know one salesman 
who, using a single magazine, 
opened to its current advertise- 
ment, gives a better talk on the 
force of advertising than the 
average salesman can deliver on 
a carload of proofs. The second- 
rate salesman is known by the 
fact that he talks details. It’s 
talking principles and bringing a 
vision into the dealer’s mind that 
enables a salesman to bring in 
worth-while business. 

The sales manager previously 
quoted keeps the following points 
before him in training his sales- 
men to talk advertising: (1) So 
simplify and condense the presen- 
tation that it can be well done in 
five minutes. (2) Avoid the use 
of any points or words which are 
open to the slightest chance of 
misunderstanding. (3) Make the 
dealer see the advertising as a 
force working for him rather 
than on him. 


OBJECTIONS ARE CLASSIFIED BY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


An advertising agent who has 
specialized in co-operating with 
the sales forces of his clients has 
developed a method of training 
salesmen which is very simple and 
extremely efficient. The first move 
is to get the sales manager to 
write to every man, asking for all 
the uncommon as well as common 
objections which he has _ had 
thrown at him in the course ol 
his work. When received, these 
are classified carefully. Duplicates 
are cast out. Similar objections 
are consolidated. A list of these 
objections is then sent back to the 
men. They are asked to write 
down their most effective answers 
to each. A sales manual is then 
prepared. 

It opens with a terse covering 
of the merits of the goods. Then, 
in simple primer fashion the ob- 
jections are printed in bold type 
and followed directly by the an- 
swer. If you have ever read a 
Ford instruction book you have 
a fair idea of the pattern. For 
example, this section of the manual 
may start off like this: 
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PRICE OBJECTIONS 
Your price ts too high. 
Answers: Actually it is only 6 per 


cent higher than the average prices for 
similar goods. The dealer’s customers 
rarely discuss price. They realize that 
the value is good. That is all they ask. 
Dealers changing from lower-grade goods 
to ours never find the price difference 
an obstacle. Our goods are well ad 
vertised. Their quality is accepted as 
a matter of course. In the rare 
where a customer comments on the 
price, the dealer need only remind him 
of its higher quality. (See section on 
Quality and use the points covered 
there.) 


cases 


Nothing is overlooked. In these 
manuals you will even find such 
subjects as: 

PERSONAL OBJECTIONS 

I always buy from my cousin 

Answers: Admit that, other things 
equal, the cousin has the right to first 
choice. But: would you go to your 
cousin for life insurance, stocks or im 
portant medical advice simply on the 
score of relationship? Is your busi- 
ness success less important than your 
life insurance policy, investment securi 
ties or health? Don't press this point 
too hard, however. Usually the best 
plan is to work to get a medium-sized 
consignment of our goods in besides 
those sold by the cousin. Point: There 
are always a few who refuse substi 
tutes for our goods. Have them for 
this trade and push your cousin’s goods 
all you want. 


Class instruction along these 
lines is first class for a group of 
new men, particularly if they are 
without previous selling experi- 
ence. They go into the field with 
a full realization of what they will 
be up against. It saves them blue 
Mondays, gray Tuesdays and dark- 
brown Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Fridays. 

Personal class instruction is not 
usually practical except where 
salesmen are taken on in groups, 
or where the men can all return 
to a home or branch office at the 
same time., I have had the privi- 
lege of being one of the instruc- 
tors at three such classes, and 
from that rather limited experi- 
ence I will bring up a few points 
for what they may be worth. 

(1) Where possible, do not mix 
cubs and older men in such classes 
The two types may have equal 
experience, but I have found the 
older men something like the older 
boy in a young boy’s class in 
grammar school. They are apt to 
be aloof and make it difficult to 
maintain unity of effort 
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(2) Avoid conventional class- 
room furniture small desks 
blackboards or a “teacher’s desk.” 
This seems to make many good 
men feel awkward and silly. And 
there’s no real need for such fur- 
niture, anyway. 

(3) For the same reason, sales- 
men’s class work should not be 
made unduly formal. They should 
be talked with—not lectured to. 
Find out how much they know 
before boring them with material 
which is too elementary. When 


you find that any of your men 
have particularly strong points, 
encourage them to talk freely 


The best teaching is to get the 
men—as far as possible—to teach 
one another. 

* * 

Most of the companies ~ with 
which I am in contact are firm 
believers in private tutoring. One 
has twenty-four branches. Branch 
sales forces average about four- 
teen. The branch manager is the 
local sales manager. The company 
tries to have a field man for ever) 
six salesmen, though he often has 
as few as four or as many as 
eight. He works intensively with 
the salesmen, but doesn’t attempt 
to sell for them unless they ask 
his help. He is very carefully 
selected for his all round ability 
and his knack of supplying extra 
impetus to the men in such a way 
that they think it comes from 
within themselves. Another com- 
pany in a totally different line has 
eighteen branches and works im 
the same way. The managers i 
both cases found after several 
years of experiment that for their 
businesses six was_the right num- 
ber of salesmen to one “special 
representative. : 

A variant or rather an addition 
to this plan is used by another 
manufacturer. He is a great be- 
liever in contests. Each group 0! 
six within a branch is considered 
a team, the field man acting 4 
captain. The teams within the 
branch compete with one another 
The branches compete with one 
another for totals. This compe 
tition gives the field mana wide- 
open chance to coach the sales 

It enables him to pass along 
(Continued on page 136) 
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An Active Partner 


Whoever has something from which 
the 500,000 hustling readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy can make 
money, may enlist the cooperation 
of a half million active partners. 


Seed growers and manufacturers 
of garden implements have found the 
pages of THE AMERICAN Boya 
wonderful garden in which to plant 
suggestions and from which to reap 
boy-customers. 


Boy-friendship, rightly won, bears 
fruit in a loyalty that lasts down the 
years. 


Go directly*to them in their own 
magazine and make them your friends. 


THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World’ 


THE @nacur PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


{Member A. B. C.) 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Where advertising gets the 
introduction—but personal selling 
must consummate the sale 
















TRANSCONTINENTAL railroad—a great 
national bank—the largest maker of cartons 
and fibre shipping cases—all must make their | 
services known and establish contacts, but in each 
instance a customer will be secured or lost by the 
personal selling done from that point on. 


a\ 


This is true wherever the unit of sale is large. 


The importance of the right kind of advertising 
for such commodities and services is clear. The 
proper co-ordination of this advertising with 
personal selling effort is no less important. 
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RITING PAPER COMPANY 
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Every hour saved in turnover 
adds power to your capital 
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With leading organizations which have such 
articles or services to sell, we shall be glad to 
discuss the problem further. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, London. 
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Russian Famine Fund Buys Adver. 


tising to Save Lives 


Strong Copy in National Mediums Is Bought and Paid for by Special 


Appropriation 


N the December 15 issue, 

Printers’ INK pointed out a 
curious inconsistency in the recent 
Red Cross instructions. “No paid 
advertising,” read the  instruc- 
tions, “should be used unless it is 
underwritten by friends and 
specified in the advertisement. 
Advertising should 
not be paid for from 


so 


politics—food!” and those behind 
the movement have gone out to 
talk to the people in a direct 


method, with a definite advertis- 


ing fund. 


The 


Russian Famine 


Fund is 
sponsored by a national commit- 
tee of Americans of widely differ- 





Red Cross funds.” 
Other instructions, 
however, concerning 
the use of wind- 
shield stickers, mo- 
tion picture slides, 
films, etc., were rec- 
ommended with no 


. . . . Frew (mre 
injunction against in eed amen 
paying for them with —— 
Red Cross funds. == 

It is refreshing to — 
point out another orang 


charitable institution 
that believes in and 
is using paid adver- 





tising to get its =a 
message to the at 


THIEF 
itil 
fi 


American public. 
Direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising in the form 
of booklets and 
other printed matter, 
and paid space in 
a list of national 
mediums is being 
used by the Russian 
Famine Fund to tell 
its story. 


There has been a 
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G* colored lights—glittering tinse] — te laughter of 
ree—Home— and off there in the Volga country 


Death plays Senta Claus. 
O€ there m the Volga country fifteen million people are Gyag 


of hunger while we may 
berthday of Jesus Christ 


RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 
Distributing through The Society 
National Headquarters 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORE 


BosTON 
PITTSBURGH 


While Death “~ 
Plays 
Santa Claus |; 
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$10 will save 10 lives for a month 
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CHARLES H. SABIN, Treasurer 
Russian Famine 


Room 18% 15 Park Row, New York 
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No Propaganda — No Potites—FOOD!! —_| 
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great deal of gen- SS 
eral publicity on the oe 
subject of famine tt 
in Russia. Several 

causes have been APPEAL 1 
mentioned—the war, 

internal economic 

policies, poor harvest, a great 


drought, and others. Irrespective 
of the causes, it was the function 
of the Russian Famine Fund to 
get food to the people. So a slogan 


was adopted: “No propaganda, no 
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ent beliefs and environment. The 
advertising and 
are not put into overhead. Money 
received is ; 
America and the food is delivered 
where 
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IN MAGAZINES 
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We take pleasure in announcing our appointment 
as exclusive advertising representatives in the United 
States for 


| Aandostigentino 


the most popular and widely read illustrated weekly 
# in South America, and 


Of Rogar 


82,557 


the leading illustrated weekly in the better homes of 
the Argentine Republic. 








Circulation statements audited and attested by certified 
accountants and the Buenos Aires directors of 


Swirt & Co. 


THe GENERAI 


THe NATIONAL Paper & Type Co. 
WesTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC INTERNATIONAL 
New York. 


Evectric Co. 


NationaL City BANK 01 PortaALes & Co. 


1S.S. KOPPE & CO. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building New York City 


Telephone Bryant 2430 


Representing the Best Publications in South America 








El Mercurio of Chile 

Zig Zag Magazines of Chile 
El Comercio, Lima, Peru 
Variedades, Lima, Peru 

La Cronica, Lima, Peru 

0 Estado, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Revista da Semana, Brazil 


La Nacion, Buenos Aires 
Mundo Argentino, Buenos Aires 
El Hogar, Buenos Aires 
Diario del Plata, Montevideo 
El Plata, Montevideo 

Mundo Uruguayo, Montevideo 
Diario de Pernambuco, Brazil 
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The distribution agency in Rus- 
sia selected by the Russian Famine 
Fund is the Society of Friends, 
better known as Quakers. Local 
committees of the main fund have 
been organized in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and many other 
cities, with new committees being 
formed daily, working through 
national headquarters in New 
York. The local committees as 
formed have full liberty to aid 
the fund in their own way. Since 
the national organization is using 
advertising in a definite list of 
publications, it is entirely probable 
that many of the local commit- 
tees will use local advertising. 

There are no instructions against 
using paid advertising space, and 
the national committee, by its 
example, has shown that it be- 
lieves in this direct method of 
securing public support. When a 
charity having an object of a defi- 
nite news value uses paid space 
to get over its message, it surely 
offers a brilliant example to or- 
ganizations that are trying to get 
something for nothing, through 
press agentry. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. Appoints G. B. Sharpe 


George B. Sharpe has been made ad 
vertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. He 
resigned the assistant sales manager 
ship and the advertising managershir 
of the Cleveland Tractor Company. 
1 O.. on December 15. He 
ously been advertisin 
ager of the De Laval Cream Separator 
Co., for ten years, and advertising 
manager of the Studebaker Company 
At the Cleveland Tractor Company 

b succeeded by f£arl B 
















General Cigar Account for 
Frank Seaman 

January 1 the advertising 

cou he General Cigar Company 

New York, maker of Robt. Burns, Ow). 

Thite Owl and Van Dyck cigars, wil 

be handled by Frank Seaman, Inc., New 





Oneida Community Account 
for Patterson-Andress 
Beginn ng January 1 the account of 
the Onei Community Silverware, 
Oneida. N. Y will be handled by Pat 
terson-Andress, Inc., New York 
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Chicago “Tribune” and New 
York “Daily News” Form 
Picture Syndicate 


Pacific and Atlantic Photos, Inc. 
has been organized by the Chicag: 
Tribune New York Dail News inter 
ests. Headquarters will be in New 
York. The new organization will be a 
picture syndicate, both in photographic 
and matrix form. % 

Charles S. Mathieu, for the las 
sixteen years with the Hearst interests 

will be president and general Manager: 
Arth ur W. Crawford, secretary, and 
W. H. Field, treasurer. R. R. McCor- 
mick and J. M. Patterson, of the Ch 
cago Tribune, together with the officers 
of the corporation, make up the board 
of directors. 












Warehousemen Have National 
Advertising Plan 


At a joint convention of the Amer 
can Warehousemen’s Association and 
the Central Warehousemen’s Club at St 
Louis last week, a report on a proposed 
national advertising campaign submit 
ted by L. T. Crutcher, chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Amer 
man Warehousemen’s Association, was 
accepted by the convention. The plac 
was referred to the board of director 
of the association for further develop 
ment. 

The plan, submitted to the conver 
tion, Printers’ Inx is inf d. calls 
for the expenditure of $150,000 ir 
newspapers and magazines 


Johnson-Dallis Has Mascot 
Stove Account 


Earle Thomas, sales manager of 
Mascot Stove Mfg. Company. of Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturer the 
Mascot Range, “The heat goes 
around the oven,” has placed the adver 
tising of this company with the Johnson 
Dallis Company, general advertising 
agency, Atlanta 

Farm papers throughout the S 
will be used in the campaign 
begins in January 











A New Farm Pap Paper Adverts 
The Dosch Chemical C sv 
Ky.. a new concern organized to. 
in the manufacture of insecticides 2 





fungicides for the protectior 
trees and vlants 
Barreto & Cecil. Inc.. advertis 
of Richmond. V2 to handle 
tising. The campaign begins =! 
page advertisements in far 


has appointe 





J. Dwyer with Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Geoffrey 7. Dwy for th 


five vears 





Overland ' ; 
Daniel Frey advertising agency 
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—| MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 











Announce that 


KIRK TAYLOR 


For the past four years Chicago Manager of 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Is joining the organization as 


PRESIDENT 


(Effective February 1, 1922) 


ALSO 
A New Magazine in a New Field 
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Management 





The circulation of which is restricted to those in active man- 
agement of golf, coyntry and city clubs of the better class. 


5600 Guaranteed Circulation 


The editorial columns of CLUB MANAGEMENT deal with: 
housing; links, grounds and garden maintenance; library; 
heat, light and power; food service, including restaurant, 
cafeteria, tea room and soda fountain, etc. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO COST 
ACCOUNTING AND CLUB PROMOTION 


Three Color Art Cover, Rotogravure Insert 


Full Merchandising Service Given to Advertisers Wishing to 
Sell to these Buyers 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, Inc. 


Publishers of 
Plant-Restaurant Management 


School & College Cafeteria Club Management 
KIRK TAYLOR, Pres. LYNES. METCALPE, Vice-Pres. & Pub. 
F. PULLMAN, Secretary RAY LUNDSTROM, Mgr. Eastern Office 


327 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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The distribution agency in Rus- 
sia selected by the Russian Famine 
Fund is the Society of Friends, 
better known as Quakers. Local 
committees of the main fund have 
been organized in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and many other 
cities, with new committees being 
formed daily, working through 
national headquarters in New 
York. The local committees as 
formed have full liberty to aid 
the fund in their own way. Since 
the national organization is using 
advertising in a definite list of 
publications, it is entirely probable 
that many of the local commit- 
tees will use local advertising. 

There are no instructions against 
using paid advertising space, and 
the national committee, by its 
example, has shown that it be- 
lieves in this direct method of 
securing public support. When a 
charity having an object of a defi- 
nite news value uses paid space 
to get over its message, it surely 
offers a brilliant example to or- 
ganizations that are trying to get 
something for nothing, through 
press agentry. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. Appoints G. B. Sharpe 


George B. Sharpe has been_made ad- 
vertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. Te 
resigned the assistant sales manager- 
ship and the advertising managership 
of the Cleveland Tractor Company, 
Cleveland. O., on December 15. He 
had previously been advertising man- 
ager of the De Laval Cream Separator 
Co., for ten years, and advertising 
manager of the Studebaker Company. 

At the Cleveland Tractor Company 
he has been succeeded by f£arl B 
Stone 





General Cigar Account for 


Frank Seaman 


Beginning January 1 the advertising 
account of the General Cigar Company. 
New York, maker of Robt. Burns, Owl, 
White Owl and Van Dyck cigars, will 
be handled by Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York. 


Oneida Community Account 
for Patterson-Andress 


Beginning January 1 the account of 
the Oneida Community Silverware, 
Oneida. N. Y.. will be handled by Pat- 
terson-Andress, Inc., New York 
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Chicago “Tribune” and New 
York “Daily News” Form 
Picture Syndicate 


Pacific and Atlantic Photos, Inc. 
has been organized by the Chicago 
Tribune-New York Daily News inter 
ests. Headquarters wil! be in New 
York. The new organization will be a 
picture syndicate, both in photographic 
and matrix form. 

Charles S. Mathieu, for the last 
sixteen years with the Hearst interests. 
will be president and general manager; 
Arthur W. Crawford, secretary, and 
W. H. Field, treasurer. R. R. McCor 
mick and J. M. Patterson, of the Chi 
cago Tribune, together with the officers 
of the corporation, make up the board 
of directors. 


Warehousemen Have National 
Advertising Plan 


At a joint convention of the Ameri 
can Warehousemen’s Association and 
the Central Warehousemen’s Club at St 
Louis last week, a report on a proposed 
national advertising campaign submit 
ted by L. T. Crutcher, chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Ameri 
man Warehousemen’s Association, was 
accepted by the convention. The plan 
was referred to the board of directors 
of the association for further develop 
ment. 

The plan, submitted to the conven 
tion, Printers’ Ink is informed, calls 
for the expenditure of $150,000 in 
newspapers and magazines 


Johnson-Dallis F Has Mascot 


Stove Account 

Earle Thomas, sales manager of the 
Mascot Stove Mfg. Company, of Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., manufacturer of the 
Mascot Range, “The heat goes all 
around the oven,” has placed the adver 
tising of this company with the Johnson 
Dallis Company, general advertising 
agency, Atlanta 

Farm papers throughout the Southeas 
will be used in the campaign which 
begins in January 


ry . 
A New Farm Paper Advertiser 
The Dosch Chemical Co., Louisville 
Ky.. a new concern organized to engagt 
in the manufacture of insecticides an¢ 
fungicides for the protection of fruit 
trees and plants. has appointed Cec! 
Barreto & Cecil. Inc., advertising agenc 
of Richmond, Va2., to handle its adver 
tising. The campaign begins wi ith double 

page advertisements in farm papers 


J. Dwyer with Charles 
Daniel Frey 


Geoffrey 7. Dwver. for the 
manager of the United 
tising Corporation, Toledo, 0.. 
five vears prior to that 
Overland. Inc is now with 
Daniel Frey. advertising agency 
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The football season never 
ends until Walter Camp’s 
All-American Team is 
published. It is as eagerly 
awaited as the outcome of 
the year’s greatest games. . 


For 23 years Collier’s has 
published Mr. Camp’s 
selections. The All- 
American Team for 1921 
appears in the issue for 
December 24. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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Saves Time— 
Makes for 
Thoroughness 











Here’s the contrast—Laboriously work it out yourself or step across 


the street from the Emerson, if you're stopping there, and ask for it 


HE salesman who has had the experience of getting into 

a —- town, perhaps on an early morning train, and has had to 

tackle first the routing of his daily wotk, comes to The NEWS 
and The AMERICAN office when he hits Baltimore, hungry, we might 
say, for the Route List needed to cover his kind of trade. 


It not only takes a lot of time to get the proper order in which to make 
calls, but in the case of a stranger in the market it is next to impossible except with 
high spots and even then in the crudest sort of way. When a number of salesmen 
are involved difficulties multiply, detail work increases, loss of time pyramids and 
anything but a good time “is had by all.” 


NEWS and AMERICAN Route Lists, available to every man in the 
crew, not only take in high spots, but every single establishment in line, with dead 
wood eliminated and other names not in telephone and city directories added as a 
result of our personal checkup. Here’s what came out of 170 names listed in direct- 
ories as furniture and floor covering outlets in order to make accurate our Route List 
of Furniture establishments : 

30 Second-Hand Furniture; 1 Furniture Repairs; 1 Exhibition Resms: 9 Furniture 

Manufacturers; 5 Private Residences; 5 Dealers in Antiques; 1 Dealer in Floor 

Covering ; 3 Auction Rooms; 2 Vacant Properties; 3 Furniture Movers; 1 Steam- 

ship Agent (Sells Trunks); 1 Manufacturing Pharmacist ; 1 Dealer in Paintings and 

Porcelains;; 1 Resteurant; 1 Storage House; 1 Bakery; 1 Not at address given 

and 6 unsuitable for Route Book. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





DAN 4. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street a Lad £ First Nat’l Bank Bidg- 
New York Chicago 


Advertising Mareger 
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Trade Commission Attacks Right 
to Classify Customers 


Object of Test Case against Mennen Company to Compel Same Quantity 


Discounts to All Customers 


GrtBert “H. MontTAGuE 
New York, Dec. 15, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Yesterday I argued before the 
Federal Trade Commission in 
behalf of Mennen Company, upon 
the final hearing of the Com- 
mission’s proceeding against Men- 
nen Company, in opposition to 
one of the most far-reaching and 
revolutionary propositions that has 
ever been advanced by the Com- 
mission or any other Government 
prosecutor—namely, that a manu- 
facturer is obliged, as a matter of 
law, to charge the same price on 
the same quantity of his branded 
goods to all purchasers, whether 
such purchasers are consumers or 
distributors, wholesalers, single 
retail stores, big department 
stores, chain retail stores, “mu- 
tuals,” “co-operatives” or “buy- 
ing clubs,” if such purchasers are 
in competition with one another. 

Efforts have been made in the 
past to call in question the right 
of manufacturers to enter into 
agreements with one another, or 
agreements with some branch of 
their trade, to withhold from cer- 
tain classes of distributors dis- 
counts which were allowed to 
other classes of distributors; but 
this is the first time, in any court 
or before any tribunal, that a 
single manufacturer, acting alone 
and without any agreement with 
any other manufacturer, or dis- 
tributors, or anyone else, has been 
denied the right to classify his 
distributors in any way he chose, 
and to grant varying discounts in 
accordance with such classification. 

While the Commission, in its 
proceeding against Mennen Com- 
pany, seeks ostensibly only to 
require Mennen Company to 
quote the same discount to “mu- 
tuals,” “co-operatives” and “buy- 
ing clubs” that it quotes to old- 
line wholesalers, the result of the 
Commission’s contention, as the 
Commission’s counsel admitted on 


the argument, will be to compel 
Mennen Company to allow the 
same discounts indiscrimfnately to 
all purchasers, whether consumers 
or distributors, wholesalers, single 
retail stores, big department 
stores, chain retail stores, “mu- 
tuals,” “co-operatives” or “buy- 
ing clubs.” This conclusion, the 
Commission contends, follows 
from the fact that in so far as 
these various classes of distribu- 
tors compete with one another on 
Mennen brands, any diversity in 
discounts must result in a “lessen- 
ing of competition” on the part of 
the distributor who receives a 
smaller discount. 

The Mennen Company proceed- 
ing is regarded by the Commis- 
sion as a test case, but as similar 
proceedings have recently been 
brought by the Commission 
against National Biscuit Com- 
pany and Loose-Wiles Company, 
it is apparent that the Commis- 
sion intends to enforce univer- 
sally this interpretation of the 
law. Mennen Company’s coun- 
sel, upon the final argument be- 
fore the Commission, showed by 
extracts from the Congressional 
Reports which accompanied this 
legislation that Congress never 
intended to limit a manufacturer’s 
freedom in classifying his distrib- 
utors and in varying his dis- 
counts to different classes of dis- 
tributors, unless such classification 
restrained the trade or lessened 
the competition of some rival 
manufacturer or tended to monop- 
olize commerce in the general 
class of products in which such 
manufacturer and his competitor 
were engaged. By an analysis of 
all the State statutes upon which 
the above legislation was modeled, 
and of the decisions by Federal 
Courts relating to this legisla- 
tion, Mennen Company’s counsel 
showed that as yet no one any- 
where has placed on this legisla- 
tion the interpretation which the 
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Commission is urging in its pro- 
ceeding against Mennen Company. 
The Commission’s attitude, how- 
ever, as expressed by its counsel, 
is that whatever may have been 
the original intent and the current 
understanding heretofore regard- 
ing this legislation, its language 
is capable of a meaning much 
broader than any which has here- 
tofore been given to it, and that 
for the purpose of testing the 
question the Commission ought 
now to enforce this new and 
sweeping interpretation. 

If, as the Commission contends, 
a manufacturer is compelled by 
law to allow quantity discounts 
indiscriminately to all purchasers, 
whether consumers or distribu- 
tors, wholesalers, single retail 
stores, big department stores, 
chain stores, “mutuals,” “co- 
operatives” or “buying clubs,” the 
big department stores and the 
chain retail stores, with their 
practically unlimited buying 
power, possess a weapon against 
single retail stores, and even 
“mutuals,” “co-operatives” and 
“buying clubs” of less buying 
power, which some day may cause 
great havoc among these latter 


organizations which, it is assumed, 


are chiefly responsible for raising 
this question with the Commisson. 
Gitpert H. Monracue. 


Places Advertising Account 
with Chartered Agency 
The Smith, Kline & French Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of Eskay’s Food 
and proprietary medicines, has placed its 
account with the Chartered Advertising 

Corporation, New York. 


Joins New York Theatre 
Program Corporation 
Harry V. Lytle, Jr., recently with 
the Western office of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, has been made Western manager, 
at Chicago, of the New York Theatre 

Program Corporation. 


H. R. Mankin Joins Staff of 
Farm Paper 


H. R. Mankin, formerly with the 
New York and Chicago offices of the 
{merican Fruit Grower, will join the 
staff of the Pennsylvania Farmer, Phila- 
delphia, on January 1. 
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Audit Bureau 
Takes Vote on Free 
Circulations 


HE Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions is taking a mail vote on 
the question, “Shall Free Circula- 
tion Publications Be Continued as 
Members of the Audit Bureay of 
Circulations ?” 

The Board of Directors of the 
bureau have submitted four pro- 
posals on this question to its 
membership for consideration. 
These proposals, given with the 
statement that “an affirmative 
vote for any one ‘proposal’ auto- 
matically carries with it a nega- 
tive vote on the other three ‘pro- 
posals,’” are as follows: 


Proposal No. 1.—To discontinue the 
acceptance of applications for member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
of free circulation publications, except 
in the case of Export Journals and peri- 
odical reference publications known as 
registers, directories, catalogues, year- 
books and encyclopedias. 

Also that free circulation publications, 
with the exceptions noted above, now 
members of the Bureau, shall be notified 
that unless within two years from Jan- 
uary 4, 1922, they become qualified as 
members under the classification of paid 
circulation, they shall be automatically 
dropped from membership in the Bureau. 

Proposal No. 2.—To discontinue the 
acceptance of applications for member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
of all free circulation publications. 

Also that free circulation publications, 
now members of the Bureau, shall be no 
tified that unless within two years from 
January 4, 1922, they become qualified 
as members under the classification of 
paid circulation, they shall be automat 
cally dropped from membership in the 
Bureau. 

Proposal No. $.—That the Bureau 
shall not discriminate against publica- 
tions because of their method of circu- 
lation, provided they comply with the 
rules and regulations of the Bureau. 

Proposal No. 4.—That publishers of 
free circulation mediums be required to 
furnish under the rules of the Bureau 
and at the publisher’s expense, verifica- 
tion of at least 50 per cent of their cir- 
culation. Further, that when reference 
to circulation figures is made by publish 
ers of free circulation mediums, the 
word “free” shall be given prominence 
equal to that of those figures. 


Chocolate Campaign from 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
A newspaper advertising campaign 
will be placed for the Chartered Choco 
late Company, Boston, by Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 
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Whose Signature Should Circular 
Letters Bear? 





Best Policy Is to Get as Much Personality into Letter as Possible 


Acme Steet Goops Company 
Curcaco, Dec. 7, 1921. 

Will you kindly refer us to any 
articles you have published (since 
January, 1919) or express an opinion 
on the subject of the signature with title 
to be used on sales letters, either form 
letters sent out in quantity or indi- 
vidually typed letters in reply to 
inquiries. 

Is there an advantage or disadv antage 
in using the signature of the “General 
Sales Manager” and that title, although 
the letter is written by another and 
clearly shows by the initials of the 
dictator that the letter is not written 
by the general sales manager? 

In the case of form letters is there 
a generally accepted choice among: 

General Sales Manager 

Sales Promotion Manager 

Sales Department 

Advertising Manager 

Advertising Department 
or any other title which might be used 
with the signature at the close of a 
letter ? 

Any information which you will give 
us on this subject will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Acme Steet Goops C our ANY, 
W. S. Huss. 


N° general rule could be laid 
4‘ down in answer to Mr. Huss’s 
questions. Who shall sign a cir- 
cular letter depends largely on 
circumstances entering individual 
cases. Generally speaking, every 
letter should be tested on a trial 
list before it is sent out in large 
quantities. It is inadvisable to 
hazard an uncertain letter idea on 
a large list until the value of the 
plan, as applied to that particular 
business, has been tried’ out. 
There are certain things about 
letter procedure, however, that 
experience has demonstrated to 
be fundamental. One of these 
platforms is that it is best to 
sign the letter with some _ indi- 
vidual’s name. Covering up the 
responsibility for the letter with 
such a general term as “sales de- 
partment” or “advertising depart- 
ment” takes all personality out of 
the missive and to that extent 
weakens the power of the mes- 
sage. But even in this we should 
be chary of following inflexible 


tules. We can conceive of cir- 
cumstances, 


where it would be 


advisable to have the letter come 
from a department rather than 
from an individual. 

Of course the management of 
many business organizations still 
holds that all letters should be 
signed by the company only. If 
the personal touch is permitted 
at all, the extent of it is to allow 
the writer of the letter to sub- 
scribe his initials. This idea, how- 
ever, is pretty generally regarded 
as old-fashioned and is fast dy- 
ing out. 

Most companies favor the plan 
of having the head of the depart- 
ment sign the circular letters 
emanating from his department. 
If he doesn’t actually dictate the 
letter, himself, no tell-tale signs 
such as the initials of the actual 
dictator should be made. If it is 
a sales matter, the letter would 
bear the signature of the sales 
manager. If the communication 
pertained to advertising, it would 
be signed by the advertising man- 
ager. Where it is desired to give 
unusual emphasis to the letter, it 
might occasionally be attributed 
to the president or to some other 
official higher up. The big name 
idea should not be overdone. 
People will soon catch on that 
the president would not have time 
to answer all of the company’s 
correspondence. If he has, it is 
evident that a very small busi- 
ness must be done. 


LETTERS SIGNED BY SALESMEN 


A letter idea that is coming 
into wide vogue is to have the 
letter signed by the man in the 
company who comes into occa- 
sional personal contact with the 
addressee. One concern has the 
house salesman who waits on cus- 
tomers coming from that section 
of the country when they visit 
headquarters sign all promotion 
letters going to them. The house 
salesman is the only one in the 
firm whom the customer knows. 
It is reasoned that he will give 
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. 
greater heed to a letter coming 
from a man with whom he is on 
friendly terms. Another company 
has its branch managers take the 
responsibility for circular letters 
sent to the trade in that terri- 
tory. Another manufacturer has 
his salesmen bunched in crews of 
six. Each crew is headed by a 
leader. This man has to sell, just 
as his men do, but in addition 
he acts as a sort of district sales 
manager. All trade letters going 
out in his district carry the crew 
leader’s signature. 

There is much to be said in 
favor of this vogue. Personal 
contact is so valuable in all busi- 
ness transactions that its influence 
should be used in letters, in so 
far as it is practicable to do so.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Baltimore Agency Has 
New Accounts 


The Wildman Advertising Agency, 
Baltimore, has secured the account of 
Siegel, Rothschild & Co., Baltimore 
umbrella manufacturers. A cam aign 
in trade journals and general publica- 
tions will shortly be inaugurated, ex- 
ploiting the “Perfect Grip-Brella.” This 
agency will also handle the out-of-town 
advertising of Bonwit-Lennon & Co. 
Baltimore, using papers in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania 

Jacob J. Leibson, formerly on the 
staff of the New York American, is 
now associated with the copy depart- 
ment of the Wildman agency. 


Joins Staff of Lyddon 
& Hanford Co. 


Mrs. Ethelyn Middleton, formerly 
director of educational publicity and 
copy writer with the Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Co., Chicago, hes joined the 
staff of the Lyddon & Hanford Co., 
advertising agency, of Rochester, N. 
and New York City. 


F. C. Little Will Leave “The 
Literary Digest” 


F. C. Little, who has been associated 
for some time with R. G. Howse in 
the Western office, at Chicago, of The 
Literary Digest, has resigned, effective 
December 31. His plans for the future 
will be announced later. 


Shreveport Agency Has Auto- 
mobile Signal Account 


The account of the Show-Me Corpo- 
ration, maker of Rigs-Lite signals for 
automobiles, St. Louis, Mo., has placed 
its account with C. W. Bryan, adver 
tising agency, St. Louis. 
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Douglas Taylor to Become 
Chicago Manager 


Douglas Taylor, who for several years 
has been in the Chicago office of 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly as assistant to Kirk Taylor, 
will succeed the latter as Chicago 
manager. 

Kirk Taylor, who is retiring from 
the Chicago business management of 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthiy, has been elected president and 
treasurer of Management Magazines 
Incorporated, of Chicago. Lyne S 
Metcalfe is vice-president and publisher 
and F. Pullman, secretary. The cor- 
poration also announces publication of 
Club Management, . monthly magazine 
for managers of golf, country and large 
city clubs. Management Magazines 
Incorporated also publishes Plant 
Restaurant Management and School and 
College Cafeteria. Mr. Taylor will take 
office on February 1, 1922. 





Simmons-Boardman 
Appointments 


N. E. Ross, who was with Marine 
News for three years, has joined 
Marine Engineering and The Boiler 
Maker, publications of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co., New York. 

Other appointments made by the 
Simmons-Boardman Company are: 

E. A. Lundy, business manage of 
Railway Signal Engineer, also has been 
made business manager of the Railway 
Electrical Engineer. His headquarters 
will continue to be in Cleveland 

I. Bolander, formerly in the 
Cleveland office of the Simmons- 
Boardman Company, has been made 
assistant business manager of the Rail- 
way Electrical Engineer and Railway 
Signal Engineer, with headquarters in 
New York. 


Tin Plate Manufacturers Con- 
sider Educational Advertising 


The Association of Tin Plate Manu 
facturers, headquarters Pittsburgh, has 
under consideration a national educa 
tional campaign. George D. McIlvaine, 
secretary of the association, informs 
Printers’ Ink that no definite action 
has been taken on the quéstion. 


Belber Trunk Campaign from 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The 1922 advertising for the Belber 
Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia, is 
being placed in magazines and news 
peoue- The campaign is directed by 

. W. Ayer & Son. 


Penberthy Account with 
Michaels Agency 
The Penberthy Injector Company, De- 
troit, maker of automotive and plumb- 
ing fixtures, has placed its account with 
the Harry C. Michaels Co., Inc., New 
York, 
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Philadelphia 


America’s Third Largest 


Automobile Show 


begins January 14 and ends January 21 


Reservations for advertising space in The 
Bulletin should be made quickly if you want 
to take advantage of the sales opportunities 
that go with the increased public interest 
aroused by the Auto Show. 


The Bulletin stands FIRST in circulation 
and FIRST in volume of automobile adver- 
tising. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
November: 


482,862 ox 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin’s circulation is one of the largest in 
the United States. 


(Copyright, 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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Selling 104 Furnaces|in 


HE CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY, retail fur- 


niture and home furnishings merchants, of 









dk 


ana “ . : : 
ERI New Haven, Connecticut, did this. 
. . More! 
Their volume for 1920 on pipeless alone was Many 
Your 


$80,000. : 


During a sales campaign last summer they sold 
104 plants, representing a volume of $34,000, in two 
weeks. 


Three weeks ago they closed 29 sales in one week. 


Ordinarily their sales average about eight heaters 
a week at this time of the year. 





The Chamberlain Company change their perma- me 
nent heater window display every two weeks. They 
advertise consistently in the local papers. Le 


A manager, four outside salesmen and five installa- 


tion crews comprise their heating department. By the 
You cannot afford to pass by an oppor- The 
tunity such as this that the retail furniture folks 
store offers you. yo ture 1 
The Grand Rapids Furniture Record has a 
the largest net paid circulation of any busi- ttl 
ness paper covering this field. [tis an A. B. P. 
and A. B.C. medium. Our service department — 
will assist you in making your survey. 1265 
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in Two Weeks - -- - - 


Seas SL a =) 
MoreProof That YouCan Add (¢-— wt 
Many Thousands of Dollars to : 


Your Sales Volume for 1921 


COMPAN OW AGIA 
Poe Cea omnet "6 


ROUND OAK 


PIPELESS FURNACE 





By the, Way— 


The Round Oak 
folks talk to furni- 
ture merchandisers 
in The Grand 
Rapids Furniture 
Record exclusively. 











VICTOR B. BAER CO., EDWARD R. FORD CoO., SAM LEAVICK, 
1265 Broadway, Room 804, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, Ohio 





urniture Record 
ompany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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November Advertising in Chicago + 


This statement of display advertising for the month of November, 
1921, is striking evidence of The Daily News’ supremacy in the 
six-day field in the following important classifications: 


Automobiles - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 52,180 lines. 
Next highest score, 38,436 lines. 


Books- ---------- 


The Daily News, 27,116 lines. 
Next highest score, 13,569 lines. 


Churches - - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 5,048 lines. 
Next highest score, 2,181 lines. 


Clothing- - - - - - - = = = THE DaILy NEWs 


The Daily News, 219,040 lines. 
Next highest score, 192,931 lines 


Department Stores - - - - THE DAILY NEWs 


The Daily News, 409,280 lines. 
Next highest score, 301,372 lines. 


Educational - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 5,637 lines. 
Next highest score, 4,276 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores 


The Daily News, 59,351 lines. 
Next highest score, 25,086 lines. 


Foodstuffs- - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 73,490 lines. 
Next highest score, 56,796 lines. 


Furniture - - - - - - - 
The Daily News, 56,228 lines. 
Next highest score, 23,619 lines 


Household Utilities - - 


The Daily News, 14,224 lines. 
Next highest score, 8,538 lines. 


Real Estate - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 3,803 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,405 lines 


Total Display Advertising - tir paity News 


The Daily News, 1,186,112 lines. 
Next highest score, 926,630 lines 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
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THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE 


DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 


subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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Business and the Business Press 





V. The Development of Editorial Specialization in Three Directions 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HERE are many lines of 

business to which the service 
of the business press is as prac- 
tically essential as telephones and 
typewriters. Business men have 
learned to rely upon the editorial 
contents of trade and technical 
papers to an extent that would 
have been inconceivable twenty 


years ago, and that is the direct, 


result of a process of specializa- 
tion that has produced a unique 


school of journalism. In this 
respect, as in connection with 
circulation, business-paper pub- 


lishers have been compelled to 
evolve their own standards by the 
slow process of experience, and 
to discover for themselves the 
tests which must apply both as 


to the subject matter itself and 


its manner of treatment. 

Looking back over the prog- 
ress of fifty years or so in the 
pages of the publications them- 
selves, and talking with men of 
long experience in directing busi- 
ness paper policies, one is struck 
by a certain analogy with what 
is called, I believe, the science of 
ballistics. When a projectile is 
fred at a target, its execution 
depends upon three different 
factors: its direction, its force, 
and its power of penetration. 
Modern gunnery is the result of 
progress in all three. And the 
same three characteristics are 
observable in the progress of 
editorial specialization among 
business publications. A constant 
and fairly steady improvement in 


the direction, the force, and the | 
“Dusiness-paper’ | 


penetration of 
appeal has brought modern edi- 
torial standards 
Those terms may not be clearly 
understandable at first glance, but 
one is sometimes compelled to 
Invent names for abstract quali- 
tes. That they are appropriate 
will become clear, I hope, later 
on. 

Many of the early business 
Papers were almost, if not quite, 


into existence, / 





as “miscellaneous” in editorial 
contents as the general publica- 
tions of the day. The idea of 
directing the appeal, or aim, of 
the paper by restricting its con- 
tents to subjects appealing exclu- 
sively to the business interests of 
its readers was not clearly 
grasped. It had probably oc- 
curred to nobody that such a 
policy would be at all desirable. 
The readers of a publication 
might be hardware merchants or 
shoe manufacturers or carpenters 
or dry goods jobbers, but they 
were also human beings, in- 
terested in their homes, their 
families, religion, politics, educa- 
tion, music, the drama, and so on 
The manufacturer of iron rails 
undoubtedly enjoyed a good piece 
of fiction, whether it referred 
directly to the iron trade or not. 
Why was it any less appropriate 
in the pages of The Iron Age. 
than in S‘cribner’s or The Atlantic? 
The flour mill owner was prob- 
ably the head of a family, deeply 
interested in the affairs of the 
household. Why should not his 
milling paper run a juvenile de- 
partment for his children, and 
instruct his wife concerning the 
latest metropolitan fashions? 


SPECIALIZED APPEAL NOW THE RULE 


It is hard, perhaps, to take those 
questions seriously, today. But 
there was a time when they had 
not even been asked, much less 
answered. Indeed, a great many 
years passed before there was 
much evidence of progress toward 
specialized editorial appeal. But 
with the increasing attention to 
specialized circulation, there came 
a corresponding development in 
the contents of the publications, 
until it became the common prac- 
tice to rule out all matter that 
was not strictly applicable to the 
business interests of the reader. 
In most  business-paper offices 
today, the editorial appeal is as 
accurately directed toward a spe- 
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cific objective as a shell from a 
75 millimetre gun. 

At the same time there has 
been an enormous advance in the 
force, or authority, with which 
the editorial message is delivered. 
It is hard to realize, in these days, 
how little editorial attention was 
required in order to produce a 
successful business paper in the 
70s and ’80s, and I think it is 
not generally understood how 
thoroughly conditions have 
changed. In the early days it was 
possible to make up the editorial 
contents of a paper almost wholly 
from market reports, reprints, and 

matter supplied by the manufac- 
turers of goods advertised in its 
columns. I know of one publica- 
tion, the leader in its field, that 
began life some thirty years ago 
by the process of separation from 
an earlier established paper, 
covering a broader field. From 
the start it was successful, earn- 
ing a profit on every issue 
published, and for at least the 
first year of its existence the sum- 
total of editorial effort expended 
upon it was represented by one- 
quarter of one man’s time! 

Since that day, however, a 
number of things have happened, 
chief among them being the vast 
increase in the use of advertising, 
and the close study of advertising 
practice. It soon came to be 
understood, by advertisers and 
publishers alike, that the value 
of the advertising space which a 
paper had for sale depended pri- 
marily upon the respect and con- 
fidence of its readers. More and 
more emphasis was placed upon 
the editorial influence of the 
papers, and it grew correspond- 
ingly harder for the publishers 
of the reprint and write-up sheets 
to sell their space. By a perfectly 
natural process of selection, the 
weaker papers fell by the way- 
side, and either suspended publi- 
cation altogether, or were con- 
solidated with their more efficient 
competitors. 

There was a very marked ten- 
dency toward consolidation, and 
the formation of special groups 
of publications, which reached its 


height ten or a dozen years ago. 


This left the field pretty much in 
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the hands of those publications 
the editorial columns of which 
carried the greatest weight, and 
new publications were forced 
to compete editorially, if they 
were to compete at all. The mod- 
ern business paper carries an 
editorial staff that would cause 
the publisher of thirty years ago 
to gasp for breath, and in breadth 
of experience and soundhess of 
judgment, business-paper editors 
will stand comparison with any 
other journalistic group, any- 
where. It is a significant fact that 
the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, in preparing its 
monthly surveys of economic 
conditions, presents the statistics 
supplied by the business press as 
of equal authority with those 
compiled by its own staff. 


ABILITY REALLY TO SERVE AN 
INDUSTRY 

The third characteristic, which 
we have called penetration, is 
harder to define, yet it is of all 
three, the most important. An 
editorial policy may be accurately 
directed so as to meet the interest 
of the reader exactly; it may 
carry the weight of authority in 
every line that is printed, yet not 
serve any need which the reader 
regards as of vital importance. 
On the other hand, if an editor 
is able to grasp the vital needs, 
not of the individual so much as 
of the industry to which he 
belongs, and guide his policy as 
a whole with those needs in mind, 
his influence will go deeper than 
mere interest and confidence in 
the facts presented. He will 
“penetrate,” in a word, to a deeper 
level in the reader’s mind. 

The development of this char- 
acteristic can be traced without 
much difficulty in the files of 
many publications that have 
reached a position of real leader- 
ship. Sometimes it is visible in 
a. specific campaign to accomplish 
a reform in methods, or to end an 
abuse. The campaign of the 
Railroad Gazette, years ago, to 
persuade the railroads to adopt 4 
standard guage, or PRINTERS’ 
InK’s campaign against fraudu- 
lent advertising, are examples of 
this. The trade papers have for 
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years been making steady and 
consistent efforts to educate re- 
tailers and their clerks in better 
methods of merchandising. 
Visible evidence of this sort can 
be found in almost every field, 
and many publishers have been 
willing to risk making enemies 
for the time being, in order to ac- 
complish something of lasting 
benefit to their industries. 

A comparison of the editorial 
contents of present-day issues, 
with the contents of _ early 
numbers of the same publication, 
will often show the results of this 
quality of penetration. Twenty 
years ago, for example, the papers 
in the power plant engineering 


field were dealing with such 
elementary matters as, how to 
pack valves, and the details of 
caring for machinery. Today 


they discuss the analysis of flue 
gases, the use of pyrometers, 
calorimeters, and steam-flow 
meters, the economics of burning 
fuel and steam distribution. For 
the first decade and more of its 
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existence, Printers’ INK dis- 
cussed copy and mediums, the 
handling of inquiries, the relative 
value of large and small spaces, 
and so on. Today it deals with 
the use of advertising, not merely 
as a means of inducing sales, but 
as a force which may be applied 
to raise business standards gen- 
erally. Its readers are interested 
in such subjects as the protection 
of trade-marks, the training of 
retail clerks, the handling of un- 
fair competition, demonstrations, 
sampling, the chain store, dealer 
co-operation, and many others. 
An average of 300 inquiries a 
week directed to its Research De- 
partment is evidence enough, per- 
haps, of its relationship to the 
vital needs of its readers. 

In a word, the editorial func- 
tion of the business press has 
developed beyond the mere selec- 
tion of material and its presenta- 
tion in authoritative form. Those 
publications that have reached 
the position of leadership have 
not been content merely to keep 
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abreast of progress in their in- 
dustries. They have become 
leaders because they kept in ad- 
vance of progress, and by help- 
ing to raise the standards in their 
fields they have incidentally in- 
creased the value of the com- 
modity which they had to sell. 
(To be continued) 


Furniture Representatives Dis- 
cuss Proposed Terminology 


The suggestions adopted at the meet- 
ing of es of the furniture 
industry and of the National Vigilance 
Committee at the conference held in 
Cleveland were not ratified by the 
National Council of Furniture Associa- 
tions at the New York meeting. There 
was much discussion over the terms as 
framed at Cleveland, and the entire 
matter was referred to the secretaries 
of the various furniture manufacturing 
associations affiliating with the National 
Council of Furniture Associations. These 
secretaries will take the matter up later 
and work in conjunction with the 
Vigilance Committee. 


1921 a Record Year for 
Gillette Razor 


The year 1921 is practically certain 
to be the most successful year finan- 
cially in the history of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston. Net 
earnings wiil approximate $7,000,000. 
Sales of razor blades will show an 
increase of about 1,000,000 dozen over 
1920. Prior to the war the company’s 
annual sales of blades had not reached 
the 5,000,000 dozen mark. This year 
they will in all probability exceed 
20,000,000 dozen. 


Chicago Advertising Post 
Chooses Officers 


The Chicago Advertising Post of the 
American Legion has elected H. B 
Hackett of John Burnham & Company 
as commander for the coming year. 
The vice-commander is James C. Sher- 
man of Sherman Brothers; the adjutant 
is Raymond M. Sides of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, and the 
treasurer, Edwin G. Booz. Douglas 
Taylor, Chicago manager of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly, is past 
commander. 


Reifsnider Heads St. Louis 
Trade-Press Club 


At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Trade Press Association, C. K. eif 
snider, president of Farm Machinery- 
Farm Power, was elected president for 
the coming year. Other officers elected 
were: Strong of the National 
Druggist, vice-president; H. S. Tuttle of 
the Furniture News, treasurer, and 
Charles Allen Clark of the American 
Paint Journal Co., secretary. 
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Pittsburgh Seeks Direct 
Mail Convention 


The Advertising Club of Pittsburgh 
is making a bid for the 1922 conven 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, which was held this year 
in Springfield, Mass. The club and 
affiliated interests, in addition to the 
mayor and city council, issued a formal 
invitation at the time of this year’s 
convention. Homer J. Buckley, of Chi- 
cago, first vice- president of the associa- 
tion, was one of the speakers at the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club last week, 
the programme having been devoted to 
a discussion of direct-mail advertising 
methods. An effort is now being made 
to obtain several hundred registrations 
for the next convention and a number 
of individual memberships, firm mem- 
berships and sustaining memberships in 
the association to show that the city 
is interested in the general subject of 
direct-mail advertising. 


Describes New York’s Port 
Plans to Sphinx Club 


E. H. Outerbridge, chairman of the 
Commission to the Port of New York 
Authority, was the principal speaker at 
the Sphinx Club dinner last week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. He, 
with Julius Henry Cohen, counsel to 
the Commission, described the plans 
for the development of the port of New 
York and the objections to be_over- 
come. Messages from Governor Miller 
of New York and Governor Edwards 
of New Jersey commending the work 
of the Port Authority were read 


Joseph B. Sheffield Leaves 
Abraham & Straus 


Joseph B. Sheffield, who has been 
advertising manager of Abraham & 
Straus, Inc., Brooklyn department store 
for six years, has resigned. He will 
leave advertising for some time to travel 
abroad. Mr. Sheffield was advertising 
manager of Gimbel Brothers and John 
Wanamaker, New York department 
stores, before joining Abraham & 
Straus. His resignation will take effect 
at the end of the year. 


New Head of B. T. Babbitt, 


Inc. 
S. W. Eckman has resigned as presi 
dent and general manager of B. Bab- 


bitt, Inc., maker of 1776 Soap Powder 
and Babhitt’s Soap and Cleanser. He 
is succeeded by Jerome Mendleson, who 
has been connected with the Babbitt 
organization 


Theo. Pfeiffer Will Leave 
Louisville 
Theo. Pfeiffer, who has been direct 
ing the publicity of the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co., will next week join the 
advertising department of the H. M 
Byllesby Company, Chicago. 
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A REWARDING MARKET FOR EFFORT NOW 
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in Indianapolis 
Nene Indianapolis Radius is packed 
with accessible population. Thirteen 
electric and seventeen steam railroads 
radiate from Indianapolis. A million 
and a half people live in the close-knit 
area that is tributary to Indianapolis 


| f* and no other city. Consider these facts 
‘ as they affect the job of the manager 
“k 4 ? of a crew of salesmen engaged in an 
il pe intensive selling campaign. 
f, 
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ent 


fect ° 
, | ae of Here is a market where sales costs are low 
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and where people are buying. And where 





t, a ° one medium, The Indianapolis News, will 
” support adequately the manufacturer who 
ow ” wants to sell now—at a profit. 
He , 
who 
fe 
New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
~ 150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
yas 
the 
M ¢ USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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“We are selling more 


goods than ever 
before” 


writes G. A. Garver of Garver Brothers, 
Strasburg, Ohio, population 917. ‘‘ You can’see 
the corn-fields from our store windows but in 
1921 we did a business of more than $700,000. 


‘““We notice a steady demand for goods being 
kept before the public by advertising, while 
calls are falling off for lines no longer pushed 
by their manufacturers. 


“‘The automobile, the interurban line and 
advertising bring us customers from forty 
miles about. Our nationally advertised lines 
put us on an equal footing with the twenty 
larger towns in that area and our lower over- 
head gives us an advantage. 

*“‘We are completing a four-story warehouse 


and preparing for bigger business. Our goal is 
$2,000,000 a year. 





“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN goes 
to over 3,000 homes in our trade ter- 
vitory. Many of tts readers are 
customers of our store and are the sort 


‘The COUNTRY 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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MR.G. A.GARVER 
General Manager 
Garver Bros. 


any merchant would be glad to have. 
Its influence on their buying is clearly 
shown, for they call for the goods made 
familiar by its advertising pages.” 


GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 








TRYOUT 


The big word for 1922 campaigns. 


The Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market is 
a foremost tryout territory. Not too 
large for intensive sales effort. Large 
enough to be representative. Here 
are all classes of buyers—all fields— 
concentrated into one. 


This supreme field can be covered by 
the sole use of a single newspaper— 
The Journal. In all the world no pub- 
lication reaches as many Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin buyers as The Journal. 


4 out of every 5 English-speaking 
families in Milwaukee get The Journal 
daily. 

In what other city can you procure 
such complete coverage at one low 
cost? Where else can you try out your 
campaign so thoroughly, effectively, 
economically? 

As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys! 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by merit 
HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Advertises Advertising to Street 
Car Companies 





American Electric Railway Association Starts Campaign for Proper 
Merchandising of City Transportation 


By G. A. 


F the American Electric Rail- 

way Association has its way, 
every traction company in the 
country soon will be utilizing ad- 
vertising intelligently in an effort 
to merchandise its goods and it- 
self to the people. The associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are in 
New York, has just got up a 
complete publicity plan for street 
car companies which really is a 
most significant development in 
advertising. The association will 
try to impress every company 
with the fact that the latter has 
something to sell and that the 
selling process should be accom- 
plished through its own advertis- 
ing medium—car cards—and the 
newspapers. 

The move is timely. The aver- 
age person who rides on a street 
car invariably has a poor opinion 
of the company. This may be 
caused in part by such experiences 
as having to stand during the rush 
hour, to wait long in the cold or 
snow for a car, or to be passed 
up by a motorman who is trying 
to get in on schedule time. But 
the root reason for the people’s 
attitude, according to Labert 
St. Clair, director of the associa- 
tion’s advertising section, is that 
“demagogues have out-advertised 
many managements.” 

Instead of being recognized as 
business men in the same class 
as the department store owner or 
anybody else with things to sell, 
street car executives are likely to 
be regarded as corpulent tyrants 
sitting behind closed doors and 
frosted glass figuring only how 
they can squeeze a few more 
pennies out of the people. 

“And the fault for this condi- 
tion,” Mr. St. Clair said to 
Printers’ Ink, “can be traced 
directly to the executives’ neglect 
of advertising. They have ignored 
the attacks and depended upon 
33 


Nichols 


the good sense and fairness of 
the public to recognize their 
falsity. The public is sensible 
and fair enough but cannot be 
expected to see both sides of the 
case when only one side is pre- 
sented, 

“There is just about as much 
sense in a street car company 
ignoring persistent attacks of this 
kind as there would be in a 
neighborhood grocer failing to 
fight untrue reports circulated by 
his enemies to the effect that he 
charged more than anybody else, 
invariably gave short weight and 
that anybody buying foodstuffs 
from him was likely to die of 
ptomaine poisoning. 

“A grocer thus attacked would 
be likely to do a number of things 
but one of them would be to 
advertise, tell his customers the 
exact truth about his business and 
then win them to him by a cam- 
paign of wise and consistent mer- 
chandising. To cause the electric 
railways to use similar methods 
in getting right with the people 
and to strive intelligently to sell 
their goods, the American Electric 
Railway Association is going to 
try to get across in an organized 
way the important doctrine of 
advertising.” 

NOT TO BE INFLUENCED BY EDITORIAL 
ATTITUDE 


In its survey of the situation 
preliminary to putting on the 
advertising about which Mr. St. 


Clair speaks, the association 
found some remarkable things. 
One was that some street car 


companies, while apparently cog- 
nizant of the need of doing some- 
thing to get their case properly 
before the people, feared they 
could not do so because of the 
supposed enmity of the local 
newspapers. They overlooked a 
powerful advertising medium that 
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was within their own control, 
namely: the car card. Some of 
these companies that, queerly 
enough, had been failing to take 
their own medicine were quickly 
brought to a realization of their 
neglect when the association told 
them of a case in which one of 
the largest traction companies in 
the country had won a bitterly 
fought skip-stop campaign entire- 
ly through the use of car signs. 

At the same time the associa- 
tion gave the car companies some 
sound and wholesome counsel as 
to the newspaper situatién. It has 
declared most emphatically to its 
members that newspaper adver- 
tising should be utilized liberally 
even though the editorial policies 
of the newspapers might be 
against the companies. It also 
declares that in many _ cases 
where newspapers are not friendly 
to the electric railway company 
the condition is caused by the 
company failing to sell the news- 
paper on the fact that transporta- 
tion is a necessity just as are 
food, clothing and shelter and that 
the company’s efforts are to give 
service that will help build up 
the community. 


WILL SEEK ADVICE FROM ADVERTISING 
MEN 


The association lays much 
stress upon the need of carrying 
forward negotiations with news- 
papers upon a high grade, ethical 
business basis. In the following 
language it hits the pernicious 
practice of expecting editorial 
support or favorable reception for 
its news in return for advertising. 

“Newspaper support cannot be 
obtained by buying advertising 
space. Ten or twenty years ago 
this might have been done, but 
times have changed. In fact one 
of the quickest ways of getting 
newspaper enmity these days is 
to try to buy display advertising 
space with an understand: ng that 
editorial support is to be in- 
cluded.” 

At the same time the companies 
are warned against trying to get 
their case across to the public in 
newspapers by way of the press 
agent. 


“Few persons,” the members 
are told, “are disliked more 
around newspaper offices than the 
man who seeks to have advertis- 
ing that obviously belongs in dis- 
play space slipped into the news 
columns free of charge. On the 
other hand the editorial depart- 
ment of every newspaper wants 
real news just as badly as the 
advertising department wants io 
sell space. If you have news most 
papers will print it. Editors may 
sometimes not agree with you as 
to what is news but that should 
be no cause for discouragement. 
The average newspaper throws 
away five times as much informa- 
tion that somebody regards as 
news as it prints every day.” 

In going into newspaper cam- 
paigns the companies are urged to 
keep away from the idea of 
buying newspaper space as a 
charitable proposition and from 
receiving reporters as necessary 
evils. In that case it is declared 
to be best for the traction man to 
keep his money in his pocket and 
lock his doors to newspaper men. 
The association recommends that 
the best step in beginning a news- 
paper campaign is to call in the 
advertising manager of the news- 
paper and make a contract for 
space. extending over several 
months. A full discussion of the 
problem with the advertising man- 
ager is urged on the ground that 
the advice he can give is sure to 
be helpful. This is pretty sound 
counsel for any advertiser using 
newspapers, regardless of what 
he has to sell. 

The association very properly 
recognizes that one cause of trac- 
tion misunderstanding with news- 
papers which in time may result 
in a hostile or indifferent press, 
is the lack of frankness often 
manifested by the companies. 
Every newspaper man has en- 
countered this condition at some 
time or other in dealing with 
railroads or street car companies. 

The writer remembers a typical 
instance in his own experience 
while night editor of a newspaper 
in a Western city. One stormy 
winter night there was a railroad 
wreck twenty miles from the town 
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in which a dozen people were 
killed. This much was known 
but the railroad officials refused 
to reveal any of the particulars 
or give out the names. The gen- 
eral manager of the road was 
called out of bed and asked to 
instruct his subordinates to give 
the newspapers the facts but he 
also refused. In this emergency 
the press association telegraph 
operator in the employ of the 
newspaper was able to cut in on 
a railroad wire and get the full 
report of the accident as it was 
sent to the road’s general offices. 

The episode possibly could not 
be defended from a strict stand- 
point of ethics. But certainly there 
was nothing wrong with it in the 
way of utility. Also, if there was 
any benefit of doubt to be ex- 
tended in writing up the story, 
the road did not get it. 

Having in mind instances such 
as the foregoing, the Electric Rail- 
way Association is correct when 
it advises its members to be abso- 
lutely frank with the newspapers 
at all times, especially in accident 


cases, and when it declares “it - 


is better to tell the truth in a bad 
situation and depend upon the 
newspaper’s sense of fair play to 
give you a square deal than to 
ignore the truth or say nothing.” 

Every electric railroad company 
in the country that wants to enter 
upon a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is invited to make use of the 
association’s facilities and data 
and use its services. The com- 
pany will be given specific advice 
regarding local campaigns and 
will be even helped in the prepa- 
ration of the advertising. For all 
this no charge is made. 

The association’s division of 
information has available at all 
times material covering virtually 
every street railway situation, past 
and present, in the United States 
and other countries. The facts 
are at the disposal of any member 
at any time. Monthly statements 


on conditions relating to fares and 
wages are published—also reports 
made from special studies of jit- 
ney regulations, one-man car legis- 
lation, operating costs, franchise 
tequirements, motor buses and so 
on, 
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_ The object of the investigations 
is to give the car companies all 
possible data for use in advertis- 
ing, so that their statements may 
be beyond dispute and their pres- 
entations through the newspapers 
and otherwise may have versatil- 
ity and effectiveness. 

One big job of the car com- 
panies right now is to keep the 
people sold on higher fares. There 
is a widespread agitation for the 
return of the old-time nickel as 
enough to pay for a ride. The 
Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion ordered the Chicago surface 
lines to drop from eight cents 
down to a five-cent fare. The 
matter was immediately appealed 
to the Federal courts and then the 
City of Chicago was required to 
show definite figures in support of 
its contention that a five-cent fare 
was enough to pay the road’s 
operating expenses and a fair 
profit. 


FACTS TO BE ADVANCED ONE BY ONE 


The fare situation is a decidedly 
“touchy” one. The average per- 
son’s sympathies are instinctively 
against the roads. In this situa- 
tion the association advises that 
the facts be told to the public 
through newspaper and car card 
advertising slowly and in small 
doses, “being sure that each dose 
is thoroughly assimilated before 
the next one is given.” It is urged 
also that the figures used in the 
advertising be kept down to low 
amounts. It is said to be better 
for a company to advertise that 
it could hire a workingman for 
two dollars a day in 1914 and that 
it now pays him three dollars, 
than to say that its gross expendi- 
tures for wages in 1914 were 
$300,000 and now $450,000. The 
companies are urged to beware of 
publishing involved statistical re- 
ports, maps or curved lines, on the 
ground that the average man does 
not understand them and will not 
study them. 

While the association will do 
specific advertising work for its 
members, it has standardized the 
proposition to a point where pre- 
pared campaigns may be adapted 
to almost any local need. One 
plan takes in a concrete advertis- 
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s 
ing campaign of eight weeks 
involving the use of newspapers, 
car cards and posters. Each step 
for the entire eight weeks’ effort 
is outlined. The first week is to 
be devoted to an announcement 
that the company is going to tell 
the public all the facts about the 
proposed tax decrease, fare raise 
or whatever is going to be at- 
tempted. 

On Monday each card is fitted 
with a dash sign containing the 
single word “Facts” in type large 
enough to ‘be read at least fifty 
feet away. From Wednesday to 
Saturday inclusive, the plan con- 
templates the use of signs in car 
windows and newspaper advertise- 
ments, elaborating further on the 
intention of the company to tell 
all the facts. 

On Saturday the dash sign is 
removed to be replaced the fol- 
lowing Monday with another read- 
ing “Answers.” The unified effort 
is kept up much after this manner 
for the entire period and is re- 
garded as giving the company the 
best kind of foundation for con- 
tinued advertising activity. 

The advertising service was de- 
cided upon by leading members of 
the association because the average 
street car company, even though 
it may wast to advertise, has 
little conception of the proper 
way to go about it. Many costly 
blunders have been made, although 
with the best intentions in the 
world, resulting in much useless 
misunderstanding. The associa- 
tion’s purpose is to give its mem- 
bers the cumulative benefit of 
advertising efforts and experi- 
ments that have been made in the 
selling of all kinds of merchan- 
dise. The companies can, if they 
will, profit by the mistakes of 
others and employ the right way 
from the very beginning without 
learning for themselves through a 
series of expensive mistakes. 

The work of the Advertising 
Section is directly under a com- 
mittee of leading men in the elec- 
tric railway industry consisting of 
Chairman J. N. Shannahan, presi- 
dent, Newport News & Hampton 
Railway, Gas & Electric Company ; 
Vice-Chairman Barron G. Collier, 
president, Barron G. Collier, Inc. ; 
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L. E. Gould, president, Economy 
Electric Devices Company, Chi- 
cago; Walter A. Draper, vice- 
president, Cincinnati Traction 
Company; P. H. Gadsden, vice- 
president, United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia; W., 
F. Ham, president, Washington 
Railway & Electric Company; 
H. D. Shute, vice-president, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh; L. S. 
Storrs, president, The Connecticut 
Company, New Haven; S. 
Huff, president, Third Avenue 
Railway System, New York, and 
P. S. Arkwright, president, Geor- 
gia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, 


Another Entrant in the 
“Fatigue” Market 


The hustle and bustle of American 
business life has apparently opened up 
a big new market for those manufac- 
turers whose commodities serve to 
relieve what is called the three- or 
four-o’clock fatigue. The five-cent raisin 
package was among the first specially 
designed and extensively promoted for 
this purpose. So quick a success did 
this meet with that others are now lay- 
ing plans for entering the “fatigue” 
market. 

The Hills Brothers Company, New 
York, is bringing out a ten-cent size 
Dromedary Date container, called “the 
personal package.” A current piece of 
ee ag copy in which this is fea- 
tured is illustrated with a picture of 
.. steno peor sitting before her ma 
chine. n the upper right-hand corner 
there is a clock with the hands point- 
ing at four o’clock. “Let’s have a 
date!” is the headline, and the copy 
goes on to ask: 

“Fagged at four o’clock? A handful 
of Dromedary Dates will keep you on 
your toes. 

“Nourishing but not fattening, sweet 
but not too sweet, dates contain valuable 
properties to give you energy and help 
your health.” 


S. L. Meulendyke with 
York “Journal of Commerce” 


S. L, Meulendyke, recently with a 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, 
joined the New York Journal of cm 
merce as manager of its service depart- 
ment. He will also supervise the is 
suance of special editions. 








M. Couvert Resigns from 
Valier & Spies 


M. Couvert, manager of advertisin 
and sales promotion for the Valier 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, maker © 
Enterprise Flour, has resigned, effective 
January 1. 
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To All Our Friends 


Everything In Baltimore 


THE 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
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SUN BUILDING, SUN SQUARE 


we extend the 
compliments of 
the season 


Revolves Around 


SUN 











Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 





—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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Why 30 extra itl 


clerks got Christmas jobs 


A week before Christmas this year, New York dealers’ 
stocks of Lionel Trains were entirely sold out—thirty extra 
shipping clerks had to be pressed into service at the factory 
and the manufacturer’s problem was changed from creating 
demand to rushing goods to meet it. 


Lionel Trains reproduce accurately engines, cars, bridges, 
switches, signals—the very stage properties of the romance 
of railway. Fathers know this boy-dream of flinging 
bridges over yellow floods; of driving ice-crusted Moguls 
through shrieking blizzards; of throwing hand switches in the 
nick of time to save “Limiteds” from head-on disaster. They 
think they buy Lionel Trains for their sons, but they really 
do it because the fascination of railroading is still strong 
upon themselves. 


During November the New York Eventnc Journat was 
the only paper used here; during December it carried more 
Lionel advertising than any other New York paper because 
its tremendous home circulation of over 600,000 daily offers 
such an exceptional field for the sale, not only of toys, but 
of every other article bought for families. 


To link up dealer display with this consumer advertising, 
field men of the Journat’s Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment called on a selected list of electrical, toy and sporting 
goods shops, introduced Lionel advertising and distributed 
display material. Then HOUSEHOLD TRADE NEWS— 
one of the department’s five trade papers—told the sales 
story of Lionel Trains to 5,000 dealers in this market. 


This close and effective cooperation all along the line was 
doubtless an important factor in the entire success of the 
campaign. 


Lionel Trains a Critchfield & Co. account. 


Mr. Wing's 
letter is 
worth r 
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CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 


ee el eowneve AOVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING AGENTS peeemashenettnaged 
ae NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE AGRICULTURAL MAIL ORDER CRrroHrige 
6 ow corre FILM FOREIGN 4nO OVTOOOR ouane 
oneves 
ADVERTISING 
cmicaeo “tw vorn ocrTrorr inn garous 
encens evunee rat mon Bins e00n Cunone omnes moe 
NEW YORK 


December 14, 1921. 
New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: -— 


Both we and the Lionel Corporation owe 

you sincere appreciation for the excellent 
manner in which you have cooperated with 
us in connection with the Lionel Christmas 
<= campaign. 


Particularly we appreciate the work done 
by your merchandising department field 
men, which has already had a very telling 
effect, and the excellent publicity and 
illustrations given us in the New York 
Evening Journal’s Trade News. 


Very truly yours, 
CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY. 


iv Ua 


PW:H Eastern Manager 











You can now buy four color advertising in the 
16 page Saturday Magazine Section of the NEW 
YORK EVENING JOURNAL. Write for rates. 


New York Home Journal 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 


rn NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Member A. B. C. 
Largest daily circulation in America—and at 3c a copy 
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1,000 sales in 20 minutes re- 
sulting from an exclusive : 
advertisement in the Jack- 
sonville Metropolis. 
The L. F. M. Department 
Store uses more advertising 
space in the Evening Me- 
tropolis six days every week 
than in the morning paper ; 
seven days. The Metropolis ; 
does not publish on Sundays. ‘ 
p 
a 
’ ’ 
Che Florida Metropolis 
pr 
ee sr 
Florida’s Greatest Newspaper at 
th 
TI 
me 
by 
® tra 
Results that Convince suc 
™ “One thousand pieces of alumi- ™ But the sale of the 1,000 pieces "" 
num ware, sold, wrapped and de- in twenty minutes did not end 
livered in twenty minutes is a the rush of buyers. All morning Wa} 
record for Jacksonville, I’m long the second floor of this store ture 
sure,” said L. H. Mumma, ad- was crowded, An extra crew of r 
vertising manager of the L. F. M. sales people was called into ser- ou 
Store, early Friday morning, vice by 9:30 and was kept busy mar 
“And that is exactly what we did waiting on the customers. Even be 
this morning in connection with the three partners of the firm migi 
our aluminum sale. The store and the advertising manager 1g 
did not open until 9 o’clock and were forced to jump behind the some 
by 9:20 we had disposed of ex- counters and wait on people. niqu 
actly that number of pieces. {“There’s no way of telling stren 
@ “I attribute this record sale to just now how large the sales will gree 
two things—the extraordinary run up,” said Mr. Mumma, “but = 
value offered in the sale and the we can already see that every 
pulling power of The Metropolis piece of aluminum will be_ sold new 
advertising columns. We carried long before closing hour. When laund 
an advertisement of this sale ex- we opened the store this morning f 
clusively in the Thursday after- the sidewalk in front was packed act t 
noon Metropolis, and to say that and jammed with persons and a expla 
we are delighted with the results continual stream poured into our in th 
is putting it mildly.” store all morning long.” althou 
made 
The Metropolis is a Member of the Associated rahe 
Dailies of Florida, S. N. P. A. and A. N. P. A. Severe 
comple 
cupyin 
the to 
. i oe Produc 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY Was a | 
Established 1888 0 alle 
form, F 
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Making the Illustration a Mere 
Postscript 


Sometimes It ls Desirable to Subdue or Hold Down the Picture, to the 
Point Where It Is Merely an Incident in the Advertisement 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


O those advertisers who 

believe that text is more im- 
portant than illustration, and that 
the latter should always be sub- 
dued, held down, and made 
secondary to the message, the 
postscript design or picture comes 
as a wise compromise. 

It means no more than the 
tempering of the art work to the 
point where it occupies relatively 
small space in the total area and 
at no time intrudes itself upon 
the eye or the consciousness. 
There are occasions when the type 
message should not be interrupted 
by a bold and too forceful illus- 
tration, and when even the most 
successful picture is a retarding 
unit, rather than a help. 

Composition experts find many 
ways of making these tiny pic- 
tures remarkably effective. Sur- 
rounded by ‘more generous 
margins of white space, they can 
be made more aggressive than 
might be at first imagined. It is 
sometimes necessary, with tech- 
nique, to whittle down their 
strength to an even greater de- 
gree. 

A manufacturer, putting out a 
new product for use in the 
laundry, became conscious of the 
fact that words of description and 
explanation were more necessary, 
in this campaign than pictures, 
although past advertising had 
made them a conspicuous feature. 
Several four-column layouts were 
completed, with illustrations oc- 
cupying a little over one-half of 
the total space. They were not 
productive of results, for here 
was a problem that did not appear 
to allow of telling in picture 
form, and the very large designs 
detracted from explanatory text. 

He immediately reconstructed 
the series, devoting the lion’s 


share of the space to large type 
messages. 


Such pictures as were 





necessary were put in the lower 
left-hand corner and not more 
than an inch square. It seems a 
small matter to decide the success 
of an advertising series, but as 
soon as the change was made, 
sales increased. 

Would it appear possible, even 
advisable to illustrate, in a motor- 
car page advertisement, the ma- 
chine in a size not much more 
than an inch in length? 


SMALL PICTURE HELPS CONVEY IDEA 
OF EXCLUSIVENESS 


This was a question that came 
up when the handsome series 
was planned for Brewster & 
Company, maker of de luxe 
bodies, and custom coach work 
experts, 

An automobile was drawn, in 
line, decoratively, and framed in 
period ornamentation. This 
motif, while used at the top of 
page announcements, was a mere 
postscript, small in size, and pur- 
posely discreet in its appeal to the 
eye. Yet it sufficed to beautify 
the composition, balance the block 
of text beneath and give just a 
touch of pictorial interest. There 
is dignity, good form, well- 
mannered reserve in the basic 
idea. It is not possible to suggest 
that a large and dominant pic- 
torial scheme would have been 
better nor more compelling. Force 
is not always a law unto itself in 
advertising. There is atmosphere 
to consider. 

But because of their small size, 
such illustrations or embellishing 
symbols must be drawn with 
unusual care and in techniques 
that are in full accord with their 
proportions. 

Heavy, black illustrations are 
not apt to look so well as the 
more delicate treatments. 

The small picture should be 
above reproach in draftsmanship 
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and in all its claims to “Art,” 
because, being small, the reader 
is apt to study it more closely, 
with a more inquisitive eye. 

A well-known artist, famed for 
his pen-and-ink technique, was 
employed to create a dozen small 
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DIMINUTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS HELP CARRY OUT THE IDEA 
OF EXCLUSIVENESS CONVEYED BY THE TEXT 


original figure compositions for 
an important national campaign. 
The designs were to be used two 
inches in width only. What 
happened indicates the necessity 
of making such originals small in 
size and for a not too great reduc- 
tion by the engraver. 

The artist, accustomed to work 
in “elbow room size,” as he was 
pleased to term it, made the draw- 
ings a full twelve inches in width. 
Reduced to two inches, they were 
a bitter disappointment to the 
advertiser. The technique would 
not stand up under the engraving 
processes, and filled in. The ideal 
way to handle postscript illustra- 
tion advertisements is first to have 
the type set .and presented in 
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proof form, on an_ excellent 
quality of paper, provision having 
been made in advance, of course, 
for the position to be occupied 
by the embellishment. 

If the artist will then make his 
original drawing right on the 
proof, results are cer- 
tain to be satisfactory. 
He may judge con- 
cerning weights of 
lines, color, masses, 
composition, etc., hay- 
ing at all times the 
surrounding influence 
of the typography. It 
tempers and regulates 
his methods and there 
will be no disappoint- 
ment when the en- 
graving is made. 

The present series 
employed by The Ma- 
hogany Association, 
full pages in class 
publications, represents 
the postscript illustra- 
tion at its artistic best. 
As in the Brewster 
series, illustrations are 
held down to extreme- 
ly limited areas and 
used only as a means 
of brightening and re- 
lieving the double- 
column set-up of type. 

That the artist has 
been happily provided 
— - with themes is appar- 
ent, of course, with 
such a subject. The 
caption of one page, 
“Queen Bess and the first Mahog- 
any Table,” is sufficient to tell of 
the character of these most attrac- 
tive pictures. In spirit-they are as 
fine as anything that might be 
found in book or magazine, and 
their pen-and-ink technique lends 
a richness of atmosphere to the 
pages. 

The postscript picture is not 
unlike what its name suggests. 
It is a mere incidental, an illu 
minating footnote, a supplemen- 
tary hint at something in the text 
It does not attempt to put across 
an entire story. 

Each advertisement, in the fine 
quarter-page campaign issued by 
the Baker-Vawter Company, % 
devoted to a single rugged selling 
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More “Class” 


Less than one-half of one 
per cent. of all the people 
in America have incomes 
in excess of $5,000 per 
year. 


About one in every 200. 


Careful advertisers every- 
where know that the other 
199—the MASS—do most 
of the buying. So they use 
MASS circulation to reach 
them, and in the same 
operation reach all of the 
so-called “class” that is 
influenced by advertising. 
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phrase, set in large type, dominat- 
ing the total space. But in addi- 
tion to this the advertiser manages 
to inject the pictorial in an effec- 
tive way. The total area occupied 
by these illustrations can’t be 
more than one inch wide and an 
inch and a half high. Notwith- 





Go into the Apollo kitchens. Like a 
breath of mountain air— crisp, cool, dry 
and pure. It is this air—washed, chilled 
and circulated continuously through- 
outthe plant —that gives Apollo Choco- 

lates their just-made taste. Perfect } 
chocolate coatings, that preserve the 
delicious cream, nut and fruit centers. 


There wre 195 Apollo warieties, 
pe op ie 58 enorme. 
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HERE THE DRAWING TAKES THE PLACE OF 
A HEADLINE 


standing this, complete and un- 
usually interesting reproductions 
of buildings are shown. The 
technique is pen-and-ink, and the 
character of illustration is elab- 
orately artistic. The entire front 
elevation of a structure is shown 
in that small space, adequately 
and with no essential detail miss- 
ing. Thus, merely as a postscript, 
the manufacturer shows, one to 
every advertisement, some one 
place where important installa- 
tions have been made. 

Ordinarily, the advertiser 
would be inclined to think that a 
much greater amount of space 
must be devoted to such a com- 
plex picture theme as an entire 
building. Its condensation helps 
rather than otherwise and does 
not detract from the messages 
that form the larger part of the 
campaign. 

The same plan has_ been 
adopted, with equal charm by 
The Seth Thomas Clock Com- 
pany. The illustrations in these 
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displays occupy perhaps one-tenth 
of the total space, yet tell their 
story adequately and act as an 
adjunct to the rather long text, 
rather than dominate and detract. 

We incline to pen drawings in 
this field. Half-tones can be 
used, of course, but they are 
somewhat heavy, clumsy, too ag- 
gressive in tone. Pen-and-ink 
appears to blend in with type, 
meshes with it, is in sympathy 
with its massed tones. The half- 
tone in small size “jumps out” of 
the composition unless handled 
with the rarest skill. Periodically 
—and this was a point we wanted 
to emphasize—we come upon a 
story that we would rather tell 
than picture. We want every line 
of it read, with no distractions. 
And we see to it that such copy 
is written in a mood and manner 
that makes such recognition well- 
nigh imperative. When these oc- 
casions arise, we are not inclined 
to believe that large illustrations 
are of assistance. They divide 
attention. They make their pres- 
ence too keenly felt. They over- 
shadow the strongest type and the 
most compelling piece of adver- 
tising literature. 

There should be such a thing 
as tolerance in deciding these 
problems in advertising. I know 
men who are unbending in their 
insistence that people will not 
read copy if there are no illustra- 
tions of a compelling character to 
set it off. Others claim that any 
sort of a story can be best told 
in pictures. 

We have not found this to be 
universally true in every case. 
There are emphatic exceptions. 

But some sort of illustration is, 
as a rule, advisable and when the 
happy compromise must be 
reached, then it is that small post- 
script pictures, vignettes, dro 
in where they will act as acces 
sories only, are priceless. They 
round out compositions and they 
beautify the page. They are like 
little candles, burning on a great 
table ; like beautiful bits of design 
on a shawl. They have their 
place and their mission in the 
scheme of things. 

What is the best form for such 
pictures to take? Are they to be 
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Basis of Advertising Value 


in Business Periodicals 


No. 19. 

From Pocatello, Idaho, comes a letter 
to CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE:— 
“I have been a GAZETTE reader for 
years . . . always interesting and in- 
structive ... recently changed my posi- 
tion... present store not subscriber 
. . . miss your journal . . . enclosed 
find check.” 

He tells the story for all Fairchild pub- 
lications. Their service of “news and 
ideas” makes them “always interesting 
and instructive.” 

Advertising value in business periodi- 
cals equals paid circulation multiplied by 
reader-interest multiplied by reader- 
influence multiplied, or divided, by ad- 
vertiser’s and agent’s disposition and 
ability to make advertising “interesting 
and instructive.” 

More than 52,000 business men and 
women find Fairchild publications “always 
interesting and instructive.” They keep 
their subscriptions paid in advance. They 
control distribution through retail outlets of 
textiles, apparel and related merchandise. 

They read advertising. 


Proof in the bare facts below— 


page PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapersp—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding. 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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| Huge Purchases made 


HE oil industry deals with hundred-thousands as 
most other industries deal with thousands. A | 
half-million spent on a mere gamble for production | 
is a frequent occurrence. Five-minute decisions involving J. , 
huge sums are all in the day’s work—they are typical | | 
t 

P 














of the oil industry. The oil industry moves too fast for 
the time-waster. 


Until you have studied the absorption of your type of 


merchandise by the oil industry you are almost certain : 

to under-estimate the market. The first job of our branch 

offices is to give you an accurate picture of this fact. 

FOR SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF RAPID-FIRE T 

ACTION AND OF TYPICAL RECENT PUR- : 

CHASES, SEE PAGE OPPOSITE. he 
on 
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. |with Rapid-Fire Decision 


On September 1st The Ohio Oil Company was not even 
considering a pipe line in Montana. By September 2gth 
orders had been placed for 79 miles of 8 and 10-inch pipe. 
On October 18th the pipe was being delivered. On Novem- 
ber 2oth the trench had been dug, the pipe laid, the trench 


filled in and the line ready for use. 


Picture the motor- 


trucks, the construction camps, the tools, the paint, the 
pumps, etc., required in this single job. 


The Prairie Pipe Line Co. 
has 140 miles of pipe line 
under construction in Texas. 


* * * 


The Pure Oil Co., The Sin- 
clair Refining Co. and The 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
have recently placed three 


orders totaling 20,200 tons 


of steel plates for 89 storage 
tanks, 


* * * 
The Pure Oil Co. has a 250 
mile pipe line under con- 
struction in Texas. 

* * * 
The Texas Co. recently 
ordered 50,000 boxes of tin 
plate for can manufacture. 


IT’S A WONDERFUL INDUSTRY. 
Members A. B. C. and A.B. P. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO 
432 Conway Bldg. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 


408 Cosden Bidg. 


NEWS 





NEW YORK 


UIST. 4, ) 


















































Cleveland, Ohio 
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irreg- 
ular vignettes? This must be de- 
cided by the typography, by the 
subject, by the importance of the 
design. In general, I prefer vi- 
gnettes, with no fixed outline. It 
is then possible to trail off hair 
lines into white margins, or even 
allow a portion of the pen work to 
disappear into the text. This can 
be done, of course, by the simple 
expedient of completing your 
typography first and then having 
the artist make his originals right 
on the proof. When type and 
illustration are constructed apart, 
independently, and then brought 
together, later, there are apt to be 
misfits and violations of the rules 
of artistic composition, and per- 
fection of balance. 

But the postscript illustration is 
even more difficult to conceive and 
carry out than the large, elaborate 
picture. Every part of it must 
be perfect; its technique must be 
just right. There are more things 
to consider. It must, in short, be 
ever conscious of its environment, 
of type and margins. 


ovals, circles, squares, or 


Lower Wages Won’t Help 
Makers of Luxuries 
Detroit, Micu., Dec, 15, 1921. 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Mr. Hotchkin’s article in the Decem- 
ber 8 issue of Printers’ InK is very 
interesting indeed, if for no better rea 
son than that it is provocative of 
thought, and we need to do some think- 
ing these days. Many of his conten- 
tions are very much to the point, but 
does it not strike you that he approaches 
the problem with definite sympathies, 
which more or less influence his point 
of view? 

The suggestion is made, for example, 
that there is room for improvement in 
methods of distribution, and there is. 
He advocates cutting down retail sales 
staffs, as a-method of cutting down 
costs, but like all recommendations of 
this kind this remedy were it followed 
on a wholesale scale would only lead 
to new problems, for these workers are 
also the buyers and they must live. 
One of the troubles we are now trying 
to solve is the question of unemploy- 
ment and Mr. Hotchkin is very much 
mistaken if he believes that all who 
want to work can find the opportunity 
to do se tf they want to. This is not 
in accord with the facts. This writer 
alone has in mind at this writing three 
cases with which he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar of competent and sincere work- 
ers who have been persistently in 


search of such opportunities for months 
without success. 


When industry can- 
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not absorb this surplus, what shall it do? 

hen there is the matter of lower 
wages. The law of supply and demand 
sooner or later adjusts this, of course, 
and it may seem not to matter if wages 
are high or low, so long as the relation 
between cost of necessaries and the 
average income are maintained in a 
more or less constant ratio. Theoreticall 
that may seem true, but practically it 
makes a lot of difference, because when 
wages are low the margin over and 
above the cost of living is very slight, 
but when income is higher the thrifty 
always manage to find ways to keep 
the cost of necessities within such 
bounds that a much greater proportion- 
ate surplus results and there is more 
to spend for so-called luxuries, which 
gives manufacturing increased outlets 
and benefits a greater number by af- 
fording more employment. 

The countries with higher wages have 
higher standards of living, manufactur- 
ing activities are greater in scope and 
number because there are greater mar- 
kets. There is also waste because a 
vast majority never learn the meaning 
of thrift. But invariably high wages 
and prosperity go hand in hand. Low 
wages and low prices do not invariably 
result the same way, largely because 
human nature is constituted as it is. 
On the other hand, competition in in- 
dustry sooner or later determines what 
the manufacturing cost of any product 
must be, and then it becomes a case of 
determining how costs shall be reduced 
to meet this competition. Either there 
must be ft efficiency in manufac- 
turing (Henry Ford’s way) or the 
worker will have to heer the burden 
by accepting a reduced wage. The 
law of supply and demand will deter- 
mine whether he will or not. 


J. C. Witson. 


F. A. Patrick & Co. Mills on 
New Basis 


Articles of incorporation of F. A. 
Patrick & Company, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn., manufacturer of wool products, 
are being amended to provide for the 
operation of the several manufacturing 
plants of the company as separate in- 
stitutions. The woolen mills will be 
come the Patrick Woolen Mills, Inc.; 
the garment factories, the Patrick Du- 
luth Garment Factories. Inc., and the 
knitting mills, the Patrick Duluth 
Knitting Mills, Inc. Each will have a 
capital stock of $500,000. 

A. Patrick will be chairman of 
the board. Frederick T. Hoffman, who 
has been assistant secretary, will become 
secretary and sales manager. Bentley 
P. Neff will be director in charge of 
sales and Merrick J. Gochey, director 
in charge of merchandising. 


H. V. Jamison Is Chairman of 
Advertising Managers’ Ass’n 


H. V. Jamison, advertising manager 
of the American Sheet Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been made chair- 
man of the Advertising Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of the subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

















It all 


advertising did 


was Fay 




















| F the only thing a man got 
from advertising was cash 
profits, there wouldn’t be 
nearly so many advertisers. 
Advertising men know bet- 
‘ter than anybody else (except 
wives) that the hard-headed 
American business man _ is 
really a temperamental, sen- 
timental, artist sort of person 
who sometimes thinks more 
of an unsolicited testimonial 
from somebody he never saw 
than he does of an order that 


was hard to get. 

















There is nothing more 
satisfying in life than the 
knowledge that your business 
enjoys the good opinion of 
nearly all the worth-while 
people in the country. 

It would be funny if a favor- 
able public opinion didn’t 
“pay.” It would be funny if 
this favorable public opinion 
could be got for nothing, or 
induced with lies, or stimu- 
lated by vain boasting. 

Instead of wondering 


whether advertising does pay 




















or won’t pay, think what it zs, 


and decide from that whether 


you are fit to have it or not. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormics Bipc 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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Selling Copy in This Bank’s 
Advertising 


An Instance of How the Mississippi Valley Trust Company Makes Its 
Newspaper Advertising Resultful 


HE Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis, is a 
regular and consistent newspaper 
Breckinridge Jones, of 


advertiser. 
its president, has an 
aversion to newspaper 
advertising that is of 
a general publicity 
type. He knows that 
new depositors and 
new users of the com- 
pany’s service are not 
drawn by the publica- 
tion of his company’s 
financial statements in 
newspapers. His de- 
sire for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust 
Company’s advertising 
is that every inch of 
newspaper space it 
uses have selling 
value. 

Recently this trust 
company completed a 
special campaign of 
short duration that 
illustrates the presi- 
dent’s attitude toward 
advertising. The cam- 
paign took advantage 
of the news interest 
in the celebration of 
Missouri’s centennial 
as a State. A flexible 
rule of the company 
on advertising appro- 
priations made it pos- 
sible for it to take 
advantage of the news 
value of this State- 
wide celebration. This 
rule on advertising 
appropriations, by the 
way, is, in effect, that 
the company decides 
what it will do in ad- 


vertising and then finds the cost. 
_Printers’ Ink asked the publi- 
city manager of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, G. Prather 
Knapp, for an explanation of the 


campaign. 


our 





in ‘the days before Missouri be- 
came a State, money was scarce and 
scarce’, 
If you wanted you broke 
a Spanish or Mexican dollar into 
four pieces with a’chisel and a 
hammer. 


Bonks were ow. Thete was no 
i Trust Com- 


You don’t make change with a 
chisel any more but you cam still 
when you break 

adollar. Other people pick up the 


pieces. é 

Are you taking full advantage of 
modern banking service? Have you 
a Mississippi Valley Savings Account? 

We will welcome you as a cus- 
tomer. i hours, any 
business day and on Mondays until 
630 P.} 





“We had news value as the first 








BANK ADVERTISING CAPITAL- 
IZES ON STATE’S CENTENNIAL 


read: 





step toward making this selling 
copy. Then we had the idea that 
is always the background for all 
newspaper 


advertising. 
This thought is: 
Americans do not use 
banks enough. We 
have not only non- 
depositors in mind, 
but depositors are also 
included. 

“In four pieces of 
copy we endeavored 
to show within the 
confines of 800 words 
what the hardships of 
a community without 
banks were, and what 
ease and security is 
afforded a community 
such as St. Louis by 
its banks. By making 
this contrast vivid 
through use of his- 
torical data on Mis- 
souri in the days 
before Statehood rec- 
ognition was granted, 
we sought not only 
new depositors, but 
also endeavored to 
impress upon our 
present customers the 
possibilities of our 
being of greater ser- 
vice to them.” 

How the company’s 
advertising brought 
its message of con- 
trast, interestingly and 
without romanticism 
that would blur the 
selling side, can be 
readily observed in 
any of the four ad- 
vertisements. Take 
one headed “Good for 


$5.00 Worth of Catfish.” This one 


“Suppose you had to take your 
pay for a week’s work in the form 
of an order on Laclede, Maxent 
& Co—good for six livres (or $5) 
worth of catfish. 
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“This is the sort of thing that 
passed as money in early Missouri, 
when this country belonged to 
France, and even up to the time 
in 1821, when Missouri Territory 
became a State. 

“Now you receive crisp bank 
notes of the Federal Reserve 
System—spendable for anything, 
anywhere. 

“But, if you are wise, you do 
not spend all of them. 

“You deposit something every 
pay day with a Federal Reserve 
Member like the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co. Our Savings De- 
partment is open Mondays until 
six-thirty.” 

This copy, like that in all three 
other advertisements, had selling 
value because it appealed to the 
individual, showing how a bank 
making the community pros- 
perous, also made the individual 
profit as a member of that 
community. 


Locating One Man in a Hun- 
dred Million by Advertising 


It’s a long chance that was taken by 
Lewis Tom Jones, Ebbyvale, Monmouth- 
shire, England, to locate his nephew, 
W. N. Jones, among the hundred mil- 
lion-odd Americans, and a great many 
hundred thousand Joneses. ut he did 
it by advertising. 

Nineteen years ago the nephew came 
to America and since that time his uncle 
had not heard from him. Recently, 
however, he wanted to re-establish con- 
tact, so a small advertisement was 
placed in a Welsh paper, published in 
this country, for information concerning 
“W. N. Jones.” Officials of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company noticed 
the advertisement. They had a clerk 
go over their rolls, and on the pay- 
roll of the Sabraton Mills of this com- 
pany, located at Morgantown, W. Va., 
they found the name of such a Jones. 
Getting in touch with the Morgantown 
office, they found out definitely that 
this was the right man. 

Jones was notified of the advertise- 
ment and has written a letter which 
is already in the hands of his uncle in 
England. 


G. W. Jaap at Chicago for 
Sherwin-Williams 


G. W. Jaap. advertising manager of 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, has gone to Chicago, where he 
becomes sales manager of the Chicago 
city division of the same company. 

. . Lemperly, in charge of the 
company’s merchandising and publicity 
work, reports that no successor to Mr. 
Jaap will be appointed at Cleveland. 
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Public Utilities Urged to 
Advertise 


The Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information has sent a letter 
to the manager of every public utility 
company in the State suggesting that 
this is a favorable time for advertising. 

“Gross sales have fallen off because 
of the depression, but overhead expense 
goes on,” the letter states. “Because of 
this falling off in gross business, and 
with existing high production costs, it 
is only with the greatest difficulty that 
public utility companies are able to 
successfully operate and give the public 
adequate service even at present rates. 
That is known to every utility manager. 

“The Only Solution Is to Get After 
Business! Don’t Wait for It to Come 
to You! 

“This committee does not advocate 
so-called advertising campaigns. 

“Public utility eivertiding should be 
continuous; a well thought-out, care- 
fully planned day-to-day and week-to- 
week effort, in which the most construc- 
tive ability available should be employed 
and the best advice obtainable had. 

“This Committee Recommends to You 
That at This Time you Do More Ad- 
vertising. That Does Not Mean to 
Throw Away Money. Make Every 
Nickel Spent Count, But Enlarge Your 
Expenditures Just as Far as Your 
Revenues Will Permit.” 


Insurance Companies Advertise 
Co-operatively in Indianapolis 


In Indianapolis twenty-five life insur- 
ance companies are represented in a 
co-operative newspaper advertising cam- 
paign that will run for twenty-six 
weeks. Quarter-page space is used on 
Monday of each week. The plan of 
the campaign was-given in the first 
advertisement in the following words: 

“In order that people shall know 
Life Insurance as it is, a series of 
short talks will appear in this paper 
each Monday. These talks are offered 
by these men who know Life Insurance 
is only for making life happy and_full 
of content, as we all want our lives 
and those of our dear ones to be. 

“These talks are to familiarize the 
public with how much Life Insurance 
adds to life.” 

Each advertisement carries the names 
of the life insurance companies an 
their Indianapolis representatives par- 
ticipating in the campaign. 

The expense of the campaign is borne 
by the companies and their representa- 
tives. 


Robert C. Peck with Sherman, 
Texas, “Democrat” 


Robert C. Peck, who has been with 
the Dallas, Texas, Journal advertising 
staff for the last year and who prior 
to that time was advertising manager 
of the Dallas Dispatch, has joined the 
Sherman, Texas. Daily Democrat as ad- 
vertising counsel. 
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Posed by Mile. Jane Renouradt, the well- 
known French actress, seated in @ gay 
little carriage once owned by La Pompadour. 


HE VERY SPIRIT of Paris is in the pages 

of Harper’s Bazar. Among the sixteen 
pages in the December Bazar, featuring Paris 
fashions, Paris society and Parisian events, are 
four pages of fashion photographs, taken in Paris 
especially for the Bazar by Baron de Meyer. 
Paris!—always it retains its glamor for those 
women who can afford its commands. 


Harpers Bagar 




















Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers 
Plan Co-operative Campaign 


Will Use Trade Publications and Newspapers to Tell Their Story: 
“Clean Electrically” 


AKERS of vacuum cleaners 

who are members of the 
Vacuum: Cleaner Manufacturers 
Association will add to their indi- 
vidual advertising efforts a co- 
operative advertising campaign. 
This industry, which has greatly 
accelerated its sales by the use of 
advertising, sees in such a cam- 
paign not only the opportunity 
further to increase sales, but also 
the. opportunity to make those 
who are owners of their products 
put them to more frequent use. 

For upward of six months the 
association members have been 
discussing co-operative advertis- 
ing. During that time their de- 
sires have taken definite shape. 
Last week the executive commit- 
tee of the association, having as 
its members H. W. Hoover, gen- 
eral manager of the Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Co., North Canton, 
Ohio; Julius Tuteur, president, 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
maker of the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner, Cleveland; Fred War- 
dell, president, Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Detroit, and F. S. 
Hunting, Fort Wayne Works, 
General Electric Company, de- 
cided that the association would 
enter upon a co-operative cam- 
paign. This committee, having 
before it the views of the associ- 
ation members and having given 
much time to the subject, knew 
exactly what manner of co- 
operative advertising it would 
have. With but few exceptions, 
at this meeting, it decided upon 
all details of the campaign. 

The campaign will start in Feb- 
ruary of next year, and continue 
throughout the entire year with 
the exception of the months of 
July and August. 

Newspapers and trade publica- 
tions will be the mediums. News- 
papers in forty-eight cities will be 
used. In some of the larger cities 
two or three newspapers will be 
employed. 





The copy will not concern itself 
with any particular type or kind 
of vacuum cleaner. Its theme 
will be: Clean Electrically. This 
theme will be presented from 
many points of view, such as that 
of convenience, of economy, both 
in time and money, of sanitation 
and health. Sanitation and health 
will be particularly stressed. 
Much trouble will be taken to 
show that the ordinary sweeping 
of a floor, rug, etc., means only 
the transferring of dirt and dust 
in which disease-breeding germs 
may be found, while vacuum 
cleaning means the collecting of 
such dirt and dust in a manner 
that enables it to be properly 
disposed of. 

In order that the copy may be 
readily distinguished, and in order 
that the public may know the 
member companies, the associa- 
tion will adopt a slogan and an 
insignia which will find place in 
its copy, in the copy of the manu- 
facturer members, and in the copy 
of local dealers. 

Members of the association will 
be assessed for the campaign on 
a basis of a fixed amount for 
each vacuum cleaner manufac- 
tured. The appropriation for the 
present campaign is based upon 
a production of approximately 
one million vacuum cleaners. 

This campaign will probably 
stand as the first of a number of 
such campaigns by this associa- 
tion, for at the meeting at which 
it was decided to engage in this 
co-operative effort much consid- 
eration was given a plan for mak- 
ing such advertising a _ regular 
part of the association’s activities. 


Will Join Wylie B. Jones 
Agency 
Charles T. Johnstone, who has been 
advertising manager of the Mentor Com- 
pany, will be associated with the 
Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 
after January 1. He will be located at 





. the New York office of the agency. 
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When one newspaper 
can give you twice the 
circulation of themorn- 
ing paper, and nearly 
twice the circulation 
of any other evening 
paper in thesame field, 
space in that newspaper 
is maximum value—the 
value The Journal gives 
you in Minneapolis 
and The Northwest 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mare & Ormsbee 
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Not 2a Chance, Even 
foran Artful Dodger 


The advertising solicitor who represents a 
publication which is amember of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations has no hesitancy in answer- 
ing the questions a wise advertiser fires at him. 





Most of them are answered by the presenta- 
tion of an A.B.C. report, and then the adver- 
tiser and solicitor can profitably devote their 
time to the discussion of the availability of 
the medium under consideration and the best 
way of using it. 





Audit Bureau 


202 South State Street - Chicago 
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. aPerfect Right t 
Them at Him / 


But where the publication is not amember of 
the A.B.C., the advertiser must devote consid- 
erable valuable time in an endeavor to discover 
“how many readers,” ‘‘where does it circulate”’ 
and other essential facts necessary in the for- 
~ mation of a successful advertising campaign. 


i 





When these facts are not incontrovertible 
and readily available, it is wise to confine ad- 
. vertising appropriations to A. B. C. mediums. 
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This from Babson 


In the October, ’21, Bulletin, Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, under the 
heading “Make Use of Internal 
House Organ,” notes the freshening 
interest in the subject and recom- 
mends highly the use of the employes’ 
magazine. 
















They declare it to be one of the 
best mediums for developing esprit de 
corps, and for selling the organization 
to the homes of employes—a most 
useful function. They point out 
the value of the house magazine in 
educational campaigns among the 
employes, and as a means of bring- 7 
ing to their attention the future 
policies of the firm. 








Charles Francis Press | | 
Printing Crafts Building ~- Telephone Longacre 2320 stan 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 






























Who Is a Bond Salesman? 





Advertising in Northwestern Newspapers Explains and a Threefold 
Benefit Results 


HO is a bond salesman? 

What is his work? News- 
papers in the Northwest have 
recently carried four advertise- 
ments that have answered these 
questions. These advertisements, 
having an inviting typographical 


THe BoND SALESMAN 


His Position Demands 
Responsthility 


fi pene tates Seen intentions tome 
i | and ti he public which it serves, the bond salesman 
} occupies a position of real-responsibility. 


The value of his service must be measured by the care 
with which he analyzes his client's requirements, by the intel. 
hgence which he applies to his investment recommendations, 
and by the accuracy with which he interprets the policies of 
the mstitution which he represents. 


p 2 


The experienced investment institution realizes these 
things. It realizes that its business is builded upon the 
confidence of its investors—confidence not only in the institu- 
tion itself but also in the man who is sent out as its accred- 
ited representative. It exercises the utmost care, therefore, 
in the selection of men who are to act as its spokesmen. 


The salesmen of Wells Dickey Company have 


Established 1878 


Duluth St.Paul MINNEAPOLIS Chicago Great Falls 





DIGNIFIED AND INFORMATIVE ADVERTISING TO 
ACQUAINT THE PUBLIC WITH THE NATURE 


OF A BOND SALESMAN’S WORK 


appearance, were signed by the 
Wells-Dickey Company, a Minne- 
apolis investment house. 

The copy was predicated upon 
the assumption that only a small 
part of the investing public under- 
stands in any appreciable meas- 
ure the work of a bond salesman. 
It asks questions and answers 
them. It sets far apart, without 
once mentioning the subject, the 





men engaged in selling reputable 
bonds and the sellers of dis- 
reputable, dishonest stocks. It 
centres emphasis upon all bond 
salesmen and not upon the adver- 
tiser. 

In explaining who and what 
the bond salesman is, the 
copy sets forth that he of- 
fers a professional service, 
and it endeavors to awaken 
consciousness to the fact 
that by rendering such ser- 
vice resulting in the re- 
cruiting and mobilization 
of funds needed in modern 
industrial development he 
is of inestimable value to 
the general public. 

For those who would 
know exactly how this 
copy problem was handled 
the following quotation 
from the first advertise- 
ment is given, which raised 
the question, Who Is the 
Bond Salesman? 

“An exponent of thrift 
and safe investment help- 
ing to gather together the 
funds for worthy enter- 
prises, the bond salesman is 
a real servant of progress. 

No man or small group 
of men can furnish the 
funds needed for modern 
business developments. The 
big jobs today are done 
collectively—and the real 
capitalists are the people, 
lending billions of dollars, 
as they do each year, to 
Governments, Cities, Pub- 
lic Utilities, Railroads and 
Industries. 

“Most of this financing is done 
through bonds. The bond sales- 
man must locate and develop the 

market. He vitalizes the efforts 
of the thrifty by directing their 
funds to the channels of safe in- 

vestment. At the same time he 
beat all industry by recruiting 
the funds which are the basis for 
material progress. Whenever 
there is a waterfall to be har- 
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. 
nessed, an industry to be devel- 
oped, a new trade channel to be 
opened, or a new human want to 
be satisfied—all of which require 
funds—the bond salesman is in- 
variably one of the first to be put 
on the firing line. 

“Consider these things when 
next a bond salesman calls on 
you. Consider how, while serv- 
ing you directly, he serves society 
even more by helping to provide 
those facilities of modern life 
which too often are accepted as 
a matter of course.” 

So much for the question of 
copy. 

Before the advertisements ap- 
peared the following letter was 
sent, along with proofs of the 
advertisements, to its salesmen by 
the Wells-Dickey Company: 

“We could not afford for a 
moment to outline publicly, as 
we have done in the attached ad- 
vertisements your obligations to 
the investing public if we did not 
feel that these obligations were 
being fulfilled to the letter. 

“The public ‘is entitled to know 
exactly the kind of service it may 
expect from our salesmen—and 
our institution is entitled to de- 
mand that you continue to deliver 
exactly the kind of service the 
public is led to expect. 

“The value of this advertising 
to you personally and to our in- 
stitution will be measured only 
by the care with which you ad- 
here to the standards these adver- 
tisements have outlined.” 

All of the advertisements ap- 


peared within two weeks. Imme- 
diately after the last one had 
been run, the company, in order 


to increase its own benefits from 
this short campaign, sent to every 
name on its mailing list a booklet 
in which the series of advertise- 
ments was reproduced. 

The benefits from this cam- 
paign have been three-fold, H. G. 
Hodapp of the Wells-Dickey 
Company informs Printers’ INK. 
He says: 

“First, it has served to tone up 
and improve the selling practices 
of the bond salesman himself. 
There are still too many bond 
salesmen who are not properly 
impressed with the responsibili- 
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ties of their positions. Too many 
still have their eyes so firmly 


glued upon immediate profit that 
they are willing to recommend, 
without adequate analysis and 
without an intelligent regard for 
the investor’s real requirements. 
This series of advertisements set- 
ting forth plainly but firmly the 
bond salesman’s obligation in this 
regard has set a high standard 
for the men in our community to 
live up to and certainly has put 
them on their mettle to render the 
best possible service. This single 
effect in itself is of tremendous 
importance. 

“In the second place, this cam- 
paign has had a beneficial effect 
upon the bond-buying public. It 
differentiates the bond salesman 
from the ordinary commodity 
salesman and points out the pro- 
fessional character of his services 
and thus has helped to establish 
the same confidential relationship 
between the bond salesman and 
his client that exists between any 
other professional man and the 
person whom he serves. It has 
paved the way for the bond sales- 
man’s visit and has weakened the 
intangible, but none the less real, 
barrier with which the person to 
be sold almost invariably sur- 
rounds himself. 

“Lastly, this campaign empha- 
sizes the importance of the insti- 
tutional element and thus has 
helped to build up confidence not 
only in the bond salesman himself 
but also in the institution which 
he represents. While of course 
the bond business as a whole in 
our community has benefited 
from this advertising, yet being 
sponsored by our institution, the 
major portion of the reward. is 
coming to us.” 





Los Angeles Agency Obtains 
New Accounts 


Simplex Rims, Incorporated, manu- 
facturer of automobile tire rims, an 
the Shugers Manufacturing Company, 
custom automobile top builder, both of 
Los Angeles, have placed their accounts 
with the Smith & Ferris Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles. The Smith & 
Ferris agency is handling a campaign 
to market eggs in sealed containers for 
the Poultry Producers’ Association of 
Southern California, a co-operative or 
ganization. 
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Advertising Has 


to Wrestle with 


Peculiar Problems in This 


Business 


But It Has Conquered in Several Notable Fights 


Ontario Fertivizers, Ltp. 
West Toronto, CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For many months past the writer has 
been looking over Printers’ Inx and 
has looked in vain to find something 
which would throw some light on the 
question of advertising our product, viz., 
“Fertilizers.” 

At the outset, let me say that the 
writer is a firm believer in advertising. 
So far as Fertilizer is concerned, how- 
ever, though we have spent many 
thousands of dollars in advertising our 
product, the writer has yet to see any 
profitable results through the expendi- 
ture of all this money. 

We have read over the majority of 
the articles which have been published 
with a view to trying to adapt some of 
the ideas given to the sale of our prod- 
uct, which, as you know, is made to 
the farmer, who is altogether a dif- 
ferent kind of animal from any other 
buyer. 

The writer’s experience dates back 
over a period of thirteen years in the 
Fertilizer business, and any company 
with which he has been associated in 
the States, to his knowledge, spent very 
little money in newspaper advertising. 

If we can get results and profitable 
results through the right kind of ad- 
vertising, we want to go into it for all 
it is worth, If you can give me any 
ideas or refer me to any articles which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK cover- 
ing the sale of any commodity which 
can be likened to Fertilizers, I will 
certainly appreciate seeing them. 


A. C. HAmBERGER, 
General Manager. 


R. HAMBERGER’S inquiry 

is much broader than the 
class of medium to be used in 
advertising fertilizer. Analyzing 
his letter you will see that what he 
wants to know is not whether it 
pays to advertise fertilizer in 
newspapers, in the farm press, by 
direct mail or in any other 
medium, but does it pay to adver- 
tise it at all. In answering his 
question, therefore, we may safely 
ignore the medium phase of the 
inquiry. 

The advertising of fertilizer 
Presents many queer problems not 
ordinarily encountered in market- 
ing farm articles. It is, without 
a doubt, a difficult product to 
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advertise. But we believe that 
experience proves conclusively 
that it can be advertised. The 


growth of the fertilizer industry 
in this country in the last twenty- 
five years has been enormous. We 
are sure the industry, itself, is 
willing to concede that advertising 
has played an important part in 
this growth. If the results of the 
advertising have not seemed com- 
mensurate with the size of the 
market, that is due to the insuf- 
ficiency of the advertising rather 
than to its inefficiency. That is 
the only criticism we have to 
make of fertilizer advertising. 
There isn’t enough of it. The 
amount of space used is out of 
proportion to the size of the 
market to be conquered. 


ADVERTISING’S TASK 


There are two separate objects 
which fertilizer advertising has to 
accomplish : 

Ist. To get farmers to use fer- 
tilizer or to fertilize crops which 
they do not now feed. 

2nd. To buy some particular 
brand. 

In a State such as New Jersey 
where an average of $13 per culti- 
vated acre is spent for fertilizer, it 
is not a question of getting the 
farmers to use fertilizer, but of 
guiding their decision to some 
particular brand. The same thing 
is true, to a large extent, in the 
cotton country. Cotton is pretty 
well fertilized. There is, though, 
a tremendously large undeveloped 
market in the South in getting the 
farmers there to fertilize their 
other crops—their corn, for in- 
stance, or to top-dress their pas- 
tures. It is well known that a 
fertilized acre will feed two head 
of stock instead of one. It is held 
with good authority that a bag of 
good fertilizer, under favorable 
conditions, will increase the corn 
yield about thirteen bushels to the 
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acre, which is enough to make 100 
pounds of pork. 

While that sort of argument is 
needed in the South, it is needed 
especially in the North and West, 
where a large part of the land 
is not fertilized at all. In Kansas, 
for example, the annual expendi- 
ture for fertilizer per cultivated 
acre is only three cents. Obviously 
the advertising problem there is 
vastly different from that pre- 
sented in New Jersey. 

Advertising fertilizer in Canada 
would be about the same as adver- 
tising it in Kansas or in any other 
State where its present consump- 
tion is small. Mr. Hamberger, 
therefore, has first, to sell Cana- 
dian farmers on the value of fer- 
tilizing their wheat and grain 
crops. One convincing point to 
present to them is that on fertil- 
ized land every hour of labor 
produces two bushels of wheat 
instead of one. This, we believe, 
has been proved by the Ohio 
Experiment Station. The second 
thing Mr. Hamberger must do is 
to tie up the demand he creates 
with his particular brand. Both 
these things can be accomplished 
by advertising, provided there is 
enough of it. 

In discussing the problem of the 
Ontario Fertilizers Limited with 
a man who has devoted the best 
part of his life to marketing fertil- 
izers, he said: 

“As I see advertising in its 
proper phases, there are three 
functions which it must perform: 

Ist. To make people want the 
product and a particular brand of 
that product. (This is the most 
desirable of all conditions and the 
hardest to attain.) 

2nd. To guide the buying de- 
cisions of the public to one brand 
in preference to another. (The 
function of a great deal of our 
present advertising.) 

3rd. To create simply a state of 
consumer acceptance whereby they 
think that one brand is as good as 
any other, or probably a little 
better. (The easiest of all adver- 
tising to produce.) 

“This manufacturer should 
strive for the first type of adver- 
tising and in doing so, he will cer- 
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tainly achieve the 
third. 

“Fertilizer is something that re- 
quires the work of salesmen, but 
advertising can function in creat- 
ing consumer choice or consumer 
acceptance. It requires not only 
advertising to the farmer but 
good follow-up matter and good 
salesmen. You cannot expect the 
advertising to do the job alone, 
any more than the Fuller Brush 
Company expects its advertising 
in the national periodicals to sell 
its brushes. 

“The salesman is just as valu- 
able today as ever—only advertis- 
ing enables the manufacturer to 
get a greater turnover on his 
efforts—to lessen the resistance.” 


second and 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 


One of the things that makes 
the advertising of fertilizer diffi- 
cult in this country is that the 
Government has been endeavoring 
to teach the farmer to buy by 
analysis rather than by brand 
name. To some extent this has 
operated against advertising. With 
several companies offering goods 
of the same formulas, the getting 
of the business has often depended 
on price, freight rates, terms and 
sometimes rebates. 

But advertising can overcome 
this unfavorable condition. In 
many fields several competing 
companies make products that are 
apparently similar. A good copy 
analyst, however, can always find 
advertising features in each. In 
the fertilizer business we would 
say that the company that gives 
the most information about its 
product and tells the most inter- 
esting story as to the results 
attained by its use, will elevate 
itself above competition. 

It is largely a matter of finding 
“interrupting ideas.” We know 
of an agricultural lime manufac- 
turer who several years ago, be- 
fore the days of the State lime 
grinding plants, conceived the idea 
of offering every farmer a free 
outfit for testing his soil. The 
outfit consisted of litmus test 
slips, similar to those since 
adopted by Lehn & Fink for Pe- 
beco Tooth Paste. This offer cut 
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T THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TRIBUNE 


Net Paid Circulation Average for Six 
Months Ending September 30, 1921. 


4 Daily 118,675 
Sunday 147,470 


17,739 More Daily; 38,826 
More Sunday than any other 
Minneapolis Newspaper. 





Proves Reader Interest 
Advertising Keeps Pace 


The Tribune had 40.8 Per Cent 
More Classified Advertising 

me in November than any Other 

Minneapolis Newspaper. This 

was 210 Columns more, which 

is 30 Pages, or 15,067 More 

Individual Want Ads. 





National Advertising Representatives 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN, Inc. 
Times Building Tribune Building 
New York Chicago 
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will hel 


Tel-U-Whereis Ready,Gentlemen! 


It seems to us we’ve proved our case, 


thoroughly. 

Akron 

1 oon First, our test bureau in Boston has handled 
Atlanta 60,000 inquiry calls, (We sent you this 
edie story in detail.) 

Binghamron 

Birmingham Second, The one hundred and four bureaus 
alenpene listed are now in operation, (We've 
— announced this too.) 

re 

Chicago Third, The public knows of Tel-U-Where 
Sane my through pages in each of 13 Standard Pub- 
<cehomibes lications. (You’ve seen these.) 

Davense ; 

Dayton i Tel-U-Where service contracts for 1922 
ienver . ‘ a 

Des Moines campaigns are coming in fast. Such 
etroit s 

Duluth well-known concerns as these are addi- 

aso ° . 

Elizabeth tions to the list of Tel-U-Where users 
rie 

ae Laundryette Educator Shoes 

Flint La Camille Corset Chase Auto Robes 

Fort Wayne Cantilever Shoe Way Sagless Springs 

le Ranids Simplex Ironer Taylor Instrument Co. 

Harrisburg Queen Qualiry Shoes Wooltex 

mong Durant Motors Elliott Address Press 
ee A. P. W. Paper Lamson Conveyors 

i Hammond Typewriter Cabor Shingle Stains 

Jersey City Hoover Suction Sweeper Armstrong Table Stove 

pemane Sey Nokol Holeproof Hosiery 

Lawrence Black & Decker Houdaille Shock Absorbers 


Tel-U-Where Company of America 


ee 
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Patterson and Quincy in New York, Page 
in Chicago, Waugh in Cleveland, Fair- 
field, Rudd, Whitmore and Beechler in 
Boston, and Knight, are as busy as any 
nine men can be, making calls and clos- 
ing prospects. (From every indication 
Tel-U-Where will register very close to 
100% acceptance.) 


But there are more immediate prospects 
for Tel-U-Where than we can possibly 
see in a full year! 


Some of these are your clients. 


We believe you have enough of our story 
to close these yourself. (If you have not 
please write us at once.) Of course we 
expect to do our share of the work, so 
just tell us how we can co-operate. 


Venture to say, though, that you will find 
no real resistance on the part of your 
clients to signing a Tel-U-Where contract 
now, with the record of our work to date, 
to lay before them. 


Anyway you look at it, it’s worth the 
effort. 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 





Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 

wel 
Lynn 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Bedford 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Sacramento 
Saginaw 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
San Diego 
Savannah 
Schenectady 
Scranton 
Seartle 
South Bend 
Spokane 


Springfield, Mass. 


St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 
Tampa 
Terre Haute 
Toledo 
Trenton 
Troy 

Utica 
Washington 
Wichita 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington 
Worcester 
Yonkers 
York 
Youngstown 
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the cost of inquiries down from, 
$1.00 to ten cents. It was an 
“interrupting idea” which raised 
this particular product above the 
level. 

A phosphate advertiser stressed 
the point in his copy that “this is 
the fertilizer that rains can’t wash 
away.” A talking point, this, 
that won especial attention for the 
product. It is said that this 
simple idea quadrupled the busi- 
ness of this manufacturer. He 
was later bought out by one of 
the large companies. 

Another company tells farmers 
that fish is used in the composition 
of its fertilizer. That is surely a 
different advertising feature. 

Filler is used in fertilizers. One 
organization has achieved con- 
siderable prestige for its product 
and extended its trade by telling 
its customers that it uses tobacco 
stems as fillers. 

So it would seem that the fertil- 
izer business, despite its admitted 
peculiarities, can be successfully 
advertised.—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Chicago Advertising Council 
Plans Clubrooms 


The Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce is 
making plans for the establishment of 
downtown club headquarters for its 
members. A survey of available loca- 
tions is being made and the council 
hopes before long to be able to supply 
club facilities. 


H. R. Root with Colortype 
Company 
Hollis R. Root, formerly advertising 
manager of the L. F. Grammes Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., and later in 
charge of production of Butler Brothers’ 
advertising department, Chicago, is now 
associated with the Rothschild Color- 
type Company of Chicago. 


Johnson City, Tenn., Will 
Have New Daily 


A new daily paper, the Chronicle, will 
be published at iihesen City, Yenn., 
beginning January 17. Carroll E. 
King will be the business manager. 


Miss A. M. Kennard, recently with 
the General Phonograph Corporation, 
has joined the service staff of The 
Donath Service, New York. 
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Two More General Motors 
Accounts for Campbell- 
Ewald 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has secured 
the advertising accounts of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company of Pontiac, Mich. 
and the Olds Motor Works of Lansing, 
Mich. Both of these are units of the 
General Motors Corporation and the 
transfer is made in accordance with 
the new General Motors policy pro- 
viding for centralized advertising con- 
trol as was outlined in detail in a 
recent issue of Printers’ Inx. 


United Cigars Will Open 
500 New Stores 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
has announced plans for the opening 
of 500 additional stores, bringing the 
total up to 2,500. 

“It is the belief of the management,’ 
said the company’s announcement, that 
business conditions are changing to 
such an extent that by the opening 
of these new stores gross sales can 
be increased to not less than $110,000,- 
000 a year.” 


Advertise French Line in 
National Magazines 


The French Line, for the first time, 
is using magazine space in a national 
campaign in addition to its newspaper 
advertising. A Gallic atmosphere is 
given the copy through the use of 
French phrases and mention of dis- 
tinctive French characteristics of the 
line. The campaign is featuring the 
new steamer Paris. 


Appointed Head of of “Autobody” 
Advertising Staff 


O. P. Hatton has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Autobody, the 
official publication of the Automobile 
Body Builders Association, New York. 
He has been with the £. W. Bliss 
Company, Brooklyn, as publicity man- 
ager for the last six years. 


New York Publisher Buys 
“Inland Merchant” 


The Inland Merchant, a monthly de 
voted to the interests of the small- 
town retailer, has been bought K, 4. the 
Haire Publishing Company, Ke 
from the Joseph A. Ju a Sablishing 
Company. There is no change in the 
business managership of the magazine. 


Certainteed Shows Surplus on 
1921 Business 


The Certainteed Products Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, reports for the ten 
months of 1921 ending October 31, 2 
surplus after expenses and taxes of 
$358,852. Gross earnings after de- 
preciation were $2,854,264. 
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ami | A 
otor Car, 
truck, ' 
ACCESSOYY and tive 
pt advertising in Omaha 


For the eleven months thus far in 1921 the World-Herald carried 75 per cent 
more than the second paper, figuring the above items on a total, and over 
twice the amount carried in the other. 
Figures were compiled by the Haynes Advertising Company of Omaha. 
Measured in agate lines they show: 

World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 


Motor Cars 569,975 319,690 240,450 





Trucks - - - - - - 32,298 25,396 13,699 
Accessories - - - - 97,055 42,287 38,143 
Tires - - - + - 102,305 68,187 78,323 

Total 801,633 455,560 370,615 


Furthermore the World-Herald is still forging ahead. Averages in all departments over most 
any month will evidence this fact. Yes, there’s a reason— the World-Herald covers Omaha 
and buying readers in Omaha’s trade radius more thoroughly. Greater circulation and a 
greater percentage that goes into the home. 


Sworn Net Circulation November, 1921 
Daily - - - - 77,671 
Sunday - - - 73,352 


N. B. According to the last available audited reports (for the year ending December 31, 1920) 
the World-Herald has 11,545 and 14,591 more city and suburban circulation than the other 
Omaha papers on each week day. On Sunday it leads by 11,927 and 12,203. 


World-Herald 


Write our service department for any information regarding this territory. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives, Chicago—New York—San Francisco 


OMAHA AUTOMOBILE SHOW, MARCH 13TH TO 18TH 
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Tell It To Iowa With The Des M 


Every dot on this map represents 10 Sunday Subscri 
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Campaigns planned only for the larger centers of population u 
Moines Register and Tribune (M & E) or The Sunday Register. 
coverage of more than 100,000 Iowa subscribers, both daily an 
Write for large maps with town by town circulation statement. 
, REPRESENTATIVES 
I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower, New York GUY 8. OSBORN, Chicago, Detroi 
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Des Moines Register and Tribune 
day Subscribers—daily coverage is equally thorough. 
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f population usually include The Des 
day Register. This remarkable state 
both daily and Sunday, is the reason. 
1 statement. 

PRESENTATIVES 

i, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis R. J. BIDWELL CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Merchants of Madelia, Minnesota, 
Really Co-operate 


Corn has been a small moving crop around 
Madelia, Minnesota, which has meant to the 
dealers in Madelia less cash, less buying power. 

Madelia merchants are giving farmers ten 
cents a bushel over the market price and 
farmers are reciprocating by paying off old 
accounts and buying new merchandise. 

Every merchant in town is in on the propo- 
sition and both dealers and farmers are enthu- 
siastic over a plan which is actually selling 
goods and paying debts. 

Waseca, Minnesota, has adopted a similar 
plan and many other Minnesota towns will 
follow suit. 

Minnesota creameries still continue to pro- 
duce more butter than those of any other State 
in the Union—which insures a continual cash 
market. 

The share of THE FARMER of St. Paul 
toward a better buying market is a reduction 
in advertising rates, recently announced, from 
90c per line to 80c per line. 

Now order your space in THE FARMER. 





The Northwest’s Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Western Representatives : GFR» Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., ae WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., , 95 Madison Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. New York City. 












Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Color-Inserts Help Build Distri- 
bution Quickly 


Recent Experiences of Several Manufacturers Demonstrate Unusual 
Value of Inserts in Appealing to Trade 


By’S. C. 


URING the past two or three 

years there has been a no- 
ticeable increase in the number of 
advertisers using color-inserts in 
the retail journals. Some of these 
inserts are four, and even eight, 
pages printed in several colors on 
fine coated stock. Considerable 
interest in this subject was 
aroused not long ago by the ap- 
pearance of a remarkably hand- 
some eight-page insert in several 
trade papers over the signature of 
P. Centemeri & Company. These 
pages have been ranked by several 
advertisers as the foremost exam- 
ple of insert advertising that has 
appeared in the trade journals. 

At first sight, this growth of 
the use of color-inserts might be 
attributed to the general move- 
ment toward the greater use of 
color in all advertising. Again, it 
might be thought to be merely one 
of the evidences of lavish display 
which was indulged in by a few 
advertisers during the war period. 
These two reasons may have 
played some part in the develop- 
ment of color-inserts in other 
classes of mediums, but in the case 
of trade advertising there have 
been found such unusually good 
results as to indicate an even more 
potent reason for their use. 

In an inquiry into a number of 
recent insert campaigns directed 
to retailers, two basic reasons for 
their productiveness were brought 
out. The primary reason is found 
in the fact that dealers appreciate 
that a manufacturer who uses this 
special means of securing his at- 
tention thereby shows his recog- 
nition of the power and impor- 
tance of the retailer in selling 
even goods widely advertised to 
consumers. 

“A merchant who sees that we 
are anxious enough for his favor 
and recognize his influence to the 
extent of spending extra money 
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for color-work and stock is bound 
to think more favorably of our 
proposition than if we just did 
the usual kind of trade advertis- 
ing,” said one manufacturer. “Of 
course I realize that the heavier 
paper and the color, of them- 
selves, are big attention-getters, 
by making our advertisements 
stick out of the book, but I be- 
lieve that the real results—the in- 
quiries and orders we have re- 
ceived — are due to the other 
cause.’ 

A reason more pertinent to re- 
cent conditions is given by other 
advertisers for the success of their 
campaigns. 

“Our distribution system was 
badly disorganized by the war,’ 
wrote one of these, “and when we 
decided to put over our new prod- 
uct we found that we had to 
restore trade confidence in our 
entire list of products before we 
could get the new one across. I 
think you will find that a good 
share of the success of trade ad- 
vertising color-inserts is attribu- 
table to the increased confidence 
which they generate in dealers’ 
minds.” 


THE REASONS FOR ADDED COLOR IN 
BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


It is probable that the original 
purpose of advertisers in employ- 
ing inserts in their trade adver- 
tising was largely the same as in 
the use of color or special stock 
in other classes of mediums: to 
give the advertisements greater 
attractiveness and attention-value. 
The point has often been raised 
as to whether the increased cost 
of coldr, stock and printing was 
justified merely on the ground of 
making the advertisements stand 
out. In the case of advertising 
to retailers, at least, this question 
may apparently be ignored be- 
cause of the additional reasons, be- 
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yond mere physical get-up, which 
are more important factors. 

Further than this, certain ad- 
vertisers have discovered and are 
capitalizing another possibility of- 
fered by the use of color-inserts 
in trade advertising—the opportu- 
nity of showing to the utmost the 
attractive qualities of their goods 
which can be heightened by the 
use of color on good paper. Fab- 
rics, for instance, cannot be done 
full justice in black and white, 
when pattern and color are the 
prime selling arguments. Cente- 
meri, not only in the one instance, 
but throughout a good part of its 
advertising to retailers, shows the 
actual colors—almost the very 
texture—of, its gloves by means 
of the skilful use of color. Rich- 
ness of color is one of a glove’s 
most attractive points. 

In going over the results of 
some twenty-five campaigns of 
color-inserts in retail publications, 
the writer finds that perhaps the 
most successful of these have 
been the ones which introduced 
a new product to the trade. This 
form of advertising seems to lend 
itself particularly well to the pres- 
entation of a new product or < 
new line of goods to dealers. The 
proportion of inquiries and orders 
to cost appears greater in such 
instances and is also larger than 
in a similar comparison of the 
advertising of new and old goods 
in black and white. 

The Boyce-Veeder Corporation, 
maker of the Boyce Moto-Meter, 
has secured some surprising 
results from such a campaign to 
introduce a new fire extinguisher 
to the automobile trade. In this 
case an unusual kind of sales 
resistance might develop. The 
Boyce name was well known to 
the trade and the manufacturer 
stood high in dealers’ estimation 
for one kind of product. How- 
ever, when this concern started to 
market a totally different kind of 
article—a fire extinguisher—even 
through the same trade channels 
as the Moto-Meter, it was felt 
necessary to put on extra steam 
to get the trade’s acceptance. 
There was the probability that 
otherwise the retailers would say, 
“Of course they make a mighty 
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good temperature gauge for autos, 
but that’s no sign their fire extin- 
guishers are any good.” 

As the initial announcement of 
the new product, Boyce used a 
twelve-page insert in four colors 
in two publications reaching auto 
dealers, accessory shops, garages 
and service stations. In response 
to this one announcement over 
4,000 replies were: received from 
the trade, asking for the merchan- 
dising plan book which was of- 
fered. Within sixty days a grati- 
fying distribution of the fire ex- 
tinguishers was obtained. 

Striking evidence of the value 
of color-inserts to put over a new 
make of -a_ standard product 
against strong competition was 
given not long ago by the 
results of the Dayton Fan & 
Motor Company’s trade advertis- 
ing. This concern is a relatively 
small one in a field that was 
meng by a number of well- 
known, large and actively adver- 
a companies such as General 
Electric, Western Electric and 
others. Having but $50,000 to 
spend for advertising, the Dayton 
people faced what seemed to be 
insuperable difficulties in securing 
distribution. 

Believing that the essential ele- 
ment of success lay in capturing 
the dealers’ attention, they di- 
rected the advertising toward that 
end. In trade advertising all the 
manufacturers would be on a 
more even footing in this in- 
stance, because the small manu- 
facturer could afford to make a 
strong “splash”—as strong as the 
biggest, if need be. A four-page 
color-insert started the campaign 
and brought immediate inquiries 
from dealers. With the assistance 
of follow-up material and a con- 
tinuous series of color advertise- 
ments to the trade, the entire out- 
put of the Dayton factory was 
sold in a year, which was unusu- 
ally poor for all other fan manu- 
facturers. 

Several years ago a unique ad- 
vertising campaign carried on by 
an automobile manufacturer gave 
spectacular proof of the pulling 
power of color-inserts among the 
trade without regard to the name 
or standing of the manufacturer. 





———— 
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The Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany desired to build up an ad- 
vance demand for its proposed 
new Marmon 34 car among the 
trade, and yet it did not want 
to interfere with the sale of the 
older model, which was then at 
its zenith. The stock of cars on 
hand had to be disposed of, and 
yet the market for the new car 
must be ready and waiting to sup- 
plant it at once and in quantity. It 
was not, therefore, feasible to 
wait until the old cars had all 
been sold before starting the cam- 
paign for the new one, as this 
would leave an interregnum of 
small sales which would require 
either tying up a lot of capital in 
stock while waiting for orders, or 
else curtailing temporarily the 
factory production. 

To establish dealer connections 
for the new car in advance, it was 
decided to run a “blind” trade 
campaign for the new car—an 
unheard-of thing for a product so 
costly as an automobile. Four 
automobile business papers—three 
weeklies and a monthly—were 
used in all. At that time these 
papers, although edited primarily 
for dealers and the trade, had 
also a limited circulation among a 
few high-class auto owners—some 
real “fans” among consumers. In 
these publications a series of 
color-inserts was employed over 
a period of nine weeks, ending 
with a four-page insert announc- 
ing the name of the manufacturer. 
In the first pieces of copy the 
publishers of the papers were 
given as the sole authority for the 
accuracy of the statements and 
claims for the car. 

Replies to these inserts began 
to come in at once. One day dur- 
ing the second week over 150 
were received. Altogether more 
than 2,000 answers were received. 
Of some 1,900 which could be an- 
alyzed, nearly 800 were from bona 
fide automobile dealers or related 
to an agency proposition. The re- 
maining 1,100 were from con- 
sumers, Eighty per cent of the 
replies were received before the 
name of the manufacturer was an- 
nounced. The ultimate effect of 
the campaign is told by W. C. 
Marmon in the following words: 
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“Within thirty days after the 
completion of the campaign we 
had doubled our national agency 
representation. The new con- 


tracts covered such important 
cities as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Washing- 


ton, Salt Lake City, Columbus, 
San Diego, Syracuse, Terre-Haute 
and Evansville, besides consider- 
able territory in Texas, Wisconsin 
and other States. 

“We received two offers to buy 
our New York branch, and an- 
other for our Chicago branch. 
Another would-be purchaser of 
our Boston agency wanted to in- 
vest $50,000 in the business, and 
the same situation developed in 
Philadelphia, the man interested 
in the Quaker City offering to in- 
vest $100,000. 

“The immediate sale of 350 
cars represented a total retail 
value of over one million dollars. 
A tremendous field was opened 
up for future development with 
an excellent list of prospective 
car buyers to act as a nucleus. A 
very substantial effect of the ad- 
vertising was the inspiration of 
our established dealers with re- 
newed enthusiasm, resulting in 
redoubled activities which, in 
turn, netted a heavy increase in 
sales and a remarkable increase 
in the number of prospective pur- 
chasers.” 

A more recent example, which 
shows the lasting effect which the 
expenditure of a little extra 
money for color-inserts may have 
on the trade is found in the case 
of the Thermoid Rubber Com- 
pany. This firm originally made 
automobile tires, as well as brake 
lining, but because of certain de- 
fects which developed in the for- 
mer, the tires were discontinued 
and the brake linings were adver- 
tised exclusively. Later on this 
concern brought out a new and 
better tire which it had to market 
in the face of dissatisfaction with 
the old brand. 

Color-inserts were here also 
called into play and a “blind” 
campaign conducted for a time. 
The new tire was accepted on its 
face value by the trade and thus 
the company entirely over-rode the 
resistance which would have been 
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met had this product been on- 
nounced in the usual manner. 
During the recent period when 
tire and other automotive sales 
slumped heavily, Thermoid tire 
sales held up even better than 
those of the brake lining. 

One of the most interesting 
color-insert campaigns which has 
been directed to the trade during 
the past year or two is that used 
to put the Ranger automobile on 
the dealer map. Here the manu- 
facturers, who are located in 
Houston, Texas, found the situ- 
ation in the automotive field to be 
what might best be expressed by 
the Biblical query: “Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” 
Who would take seriously a car 
made in Houston? 

The Ranger people decided to 
meet the issue squarely—to sell 
Houston to the trade first, and 
then sell their car. A series of 
color-inserts was prepared for this 
purpose. The first of these car- 
ried, inconspicuously, the signa- 
ture of the makers of the Ranger 
car, the Southern Motor Manu- 
facturers Association—a name 
weil chosen for the purpose. 

The first piece of copy was a 
straight “city” advertisement, sim- 
ilar to copy used for Nitro, W. 
Va., New Orleans and others. 
Then, step by step, the copy 
changed from insertion to inser- 
tion to exploit the manufacturers, 
their ideals, the performance of 
their product, and so on, until the 
final inserts were full-blown auto- 
mobile trade appeals. Except by 
the use of some unusual form of 
advertising—such as the color- 
insert—such a roundabout job 
could not have been accomplished. 
The inserts attracted enough at- 
tention every time to maintain 


Strongly the continuity of the 
campaign. 
There are, of course, limits to 


the value and productiveness of 
the color-insert in trade advertis- 
ing. To some extent the law of 
diminishing returns holds. good 
here. It is conceivable that if 
twenty concerns used four-page 
inserts in a single issue of a retail 
publication, no one of them would 
get as good results as a single in- 
sert alone might bring. There 
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is, on the other hand, the possi- 
bility that the attractiveness of 
the advertising pages of the pub- 
lication would be so enhanced by 
the use of considerable color that 
all the advertisers would benefit 
thereby. This is a purely specu- 
lative matter, as no test or special 
study has been made along these 
lines. The likelihood of such a 
crowded condition is remote; and 
it is also to be noted that the 
publications themselves are care- 
ful not to allow too much of this 
kind of advertising at one time 
in their pages. 

On the question of the possibil- 
ity of too-frequent use of inserts 
by a single concern, W. N. Smith, 
of Centemeri, points out their 
continuous use of color-inserts in 
trade advertising over a period of 
many months, and expresses his 
belief that the value of these ad- 
vertisements continues to grow 
with each appearance. However, 
perhaps the emphasis or contrast 
value of color-inserts may be 
dulled by regular use, and the 
color-insert become accepted by 
the trade as merely the character- 
istic advertising style of the manu- 
facturer. Some manufacturers use 
color-inserts in their big selling 
seasons ; others have filled in 
“valleys” in their sales curves by 
special advertising of this kind in 
dull periods. 

It may also be asked if the ad- 
ditional expense for color-inserts 
is justified for low-priced articles. 
Automobiles, pianos, garments or- 
dered in lots—these represent a 
class of articles which justify 
elaborate advertising to trade and 
consumers; but can _ naif-files, 
bathing-caps, or licorice drops. be 
advertised economically in this 
way? This question is difficult of 
answer, as it depends upon so 
many individual factors for each 
product. However, it is at least 
significant that a hairpin manu- 
facturer has recently gone suc- 
cessfully to his trade with an 
eight-page color-insert for his 
line of products. Judgment and 
trial alone can really answer the 
many questions that arise regard- 
ing color-inserts—or any other 
medium or method of advertising, 
for that matter. 
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Crowd at auction sale of Louisville’s Home Electrical, Nov. 3, 1921 


2,000,000 People Will Inspect 
Electrical Homes in 1922 


THE “HOME ELECTRICAL’’—the master idea 
for educating the public to electrical conveniences, 
is the big selling idea for 1922. 


READERS of Electrical Merchandising equipped 
‘“‘Homes Electrical” in 50 cities in 1921. Each home 
was visited by 10,000 to 75,000 people. Similar 
homes are being planned in scores of other cities, to 
demonstrate electrical conveniences to more than 
2,000,000 people in 1922. 


“HOME ELECTRICAL” demonstrations are 
expanding the market for all kinds of electrical 
devices, supplies and appliances—creating business 
for the man who goes after it. 


MANUFACTURERS can reach the men back of 
these “Home Electrical” campaigns through the 
advertising pages of Electrical Merchandising. 


Electrical , 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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“Prestige-Building Advertising Pays” 








Local and Long Distance Telephone Wabash 3381 
Private Exchange all Departments 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly Rogers & Hall Company 
Publication and Catalogue 
Printers 
Artists Engravers’ Electrotypers 
Polk and LaSalle Streets 
Chicago 
Night and Day Service 


The best Quality work handled by 
daylight 


October 28th, 1921. 


Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 

It occurred to me that you might be interested 
in an incident showing how prestige-building 
advertising pays. 

A man came into my office not long ago with an 
order and directions for a fair-sized printing job. 
After we discussed the matter awhile, I asked 
him how he happened to come into the Printing 
Products Corporation, and he said, “Oh, I have 
seen your advertising a number of times and heard 
a good deal about you, so when this printing job 
had to be done I naturally came over here.” 

In this connection I want to say that we consider 
our advertising now running in Printers’ Ink 
(Weekly) and Printers’ Ink Monthly of vital im- 
portance. National advertisers and their agencies 
are naturally the biggest users of printing, and it 
is this class of concerns that we are especially 
anxious to reach. We are even using preferred 
position in Printers’ Ink Monthly, and have been 
doing so for some time. In the past we have also 
used preferred positions in the Weexty, and will 
probably do so again when they are available. 


Cordially, , V4 
el 
ar | 


Chairman Board of Directors, 
LCR:LCH PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 
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Advertiser Gets Long-Distance Telephone Order 




















ASSOCIATED JEWISH CHARITIES 
OF CHICAGO 


Cuicaao, Nov. 11, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


Not long ago, a friend seeing Printers’ Ink 
Monthly on my desk, asked what interest your 
magazine could have for me, or what connection 
it could have with my work. I am sending copy of 
this letter to him as the answer. 

On that same day, while reading Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, on train bound for a week-end visit, I 
read an article in your February issue on the 
advertising value of seals. Then I found the adver- 
tisement of Robert M. Krause. Immediately after 
getting off the train, I called Krause on the 
long distance, and started work toward delivery 
of the seal—“‘Suppose You Were Starving,” which 
I am certain will bring in thousands of additional 
dollars in the appeal of the Chicago Jewish Relief 
Committee for European War Sufferers, of which 
I am secretary. 

Studying another back copy on my return trip 
to Chicago, I found an advertisement of the 
Graphic Press, outline maps. I sent for several 
sample maps, and we are now not only using these 
at the Chicago office of the War Sufferers’ Fund, 
but by special request have prepared and sent to 
New York City a number of maps for use by the 
national committee. 

The most successful circularization sent out this 
year by the Associated Jewish Charities was in an 
envelope, the printing of which was suggested to 
me by an article in Printers’ Ink Monthly, regard- 
ing the use of landscapes in layouts. 


Marcy I. Bercer, 
Secretary, Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago. 


























WHEN A SCULPTOR MAKES 
A MODEL 


HE uses a plastic material, wet clay, perhaps; 
wet to give it cohesiveness, wet because it is 
sensitive to impression, wet because it sharpens 
details. 


These are good reasons for your using the so-called 
wet mat for reproduction. The wet mat is sensitive 
to impressions, full in depth, sharp in detail, which 
is to say that your advertisement in the paper looks 
like an advertisement, not chicken tracks. 


In speaking of wet mats, it is understood, of course, 
that we mean O’Flaherty’s Peerless Mats. There 
are others, but you know beforehand the results 
vou'll get if you use 


O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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Australian Market Awaiting 
American Exploitation 


American Periodicals and Charlie Chaplin Have Helped to Pave Way 
for American Sales 


By Roy Dickinson 


HEN a big Australian ad- 

vertiser walks into the office, 
parks his Stetson on the hat 
rack, removes his American- 
made gloves and starts to talk 
about a couple of American plays 
like “Lightnin’” which he has 
seen in Sydney, and also dis- 
cusses the latest movie releases, 
then the scribe starts to think 
about the Australian market. 

This particular manufacturer 
who, while he uses page space in 
Australian mewspapers, doesn’t 
want his name used in any pub- 
licity about his country, makes 
one realize that the Australian’s 
attitude toward American fiction 
magazines, the latest American 
film releases and musical come- 
dies has long been extended 
toward American-made goods. 

The copy writer, the visitor 
states, doesn’t have to worry about 
Americanisms if he is writing 
copy for the Australian market. 
He can leave the “u” out of 
flavor with impunity, a thing that 
wouldn’t go at all in the British 
market, and in addition he can 
use many American colloquialisms 
and slang expressions, which the 
Australian will understand as 
well as though he were a denizen 
of Broadway. 

Keen men in the theatrical and 
moving picture business who real- 
ize that Australia is a younger 
brother of this country, as well as 
the big circulation of American 
periodicals in that country, have 
helped make this possible. 

Our friend from Sydney, who 
employs a great number of men, 
has a big sales force and uses big 
advertising space in Australian 
newspapers. While a native Aus- 
tralian, he rides in a Hudson car 
on American-made tires, wears 
an American-made hat and other 
articles of wearing apparel, and 
even on occasion chews Wrigley’s 
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gum, which has a big sale in 
Australia. Ford cars, he told us, 
seem almost to run ahead of the 
population, which today is over 
five million. American tires have 
found ready markets in Australia 
and their sale has gone ahead by 
leaps and bounds in the face of 
keen competition with local and 
other foreign manufacturers. 

American methods make good 
in Australia. Most of the leaders 
in many industries who advertise 
heavily are Americans, and 
branches or agencies under the 
supervision of American sales- 
men and the application of Amer- 
ican sales methods, together with 
big advertising, go big in Aus- 
tralia just as they do here. Liberal 
use of American advertising in 
national publications is made 
by local copy writers, which 
is perhaps an additional reason 
why the Australian is beginning 
to. talk American. Curiously 
enough, the Australian visitor 
pointed out that many of the 
words that we think are new 
and up to date were used in 
the time of Chaucer, and while 
obsolete in England seem to have 
been dragged out of ancient Eng- 
lish for use in America and in 
Australia. 

American goods that are sold 
and advertised in Australia in- 
clude typewriters, clocks, patent 
medicines, pianos, cameras, foun- 
tain pens, toilet articles, soaps 
and innumerable other products. 
As a matter of fact, there is a 
good market for almost any 
American commodity and it is 
rather surprising that more 
American manufacturers have not 
entered the field. With the ex- 
ception of Japan, the United 
States is by far the nearest of all 
the large producing countries to 
Australia, and Australia is said 
to have the largest buying power 
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per capita of all the countries in 
the world. 


While trade with the United 


States has grown steadily for 
many years, American manufac- 
turers cannot hope to sell as 


much as the market promises 
with all its other advantages un- 
less we also buy from Australia. 
Commodities exported to Amer- 
ica are largely of wool and of 
metals such as gold, silver, lead 
and zinc. 

A great deal of attention is 
given in Australia to sport, and 
American manufacturers in this 
line should find a ready market. 

Among the American maga- 
zines which our visitor reads reg- 
ularly is Printers’ Ink. He said 
he was much amused to read an 
article at one time, “What Shall 
Salesmen Do on Saturday?” He 
gave the impression that any man 
who could induce Australian sales- 
men to work on Saturday morn- 
ing would probably be elected 
Premier of the Commonwealth by 
acclamation. It simply couldn't 
be done and the Australians 
wouldn’t like it, if it could. They 
seem to be in the market for 
almost everything we produce in 
America, except our nervous 
hurry and tenseness of life. 

As an example of the distribu- 
tive methods in Australia, we 
find in the drug trade, for ex- 
ample, in each of the six large 
cities which are the capitals of 
their respective States, two or 
three prominent wholesalers, the 
term jobber being almost never 
used. The same big house often 
has branches in all the cities, but 
these branches are distinct and 
complete organizations in them- 
selves. The wholesalers buy di- 
rect from manufacturers, both 
domestic and foreign. They sell 
direct to the retail chemist trade 
and also to other wholesalers, and 
many of them keep salesmen con- 
tinually traveling. In Australia, 
by the way, a druggist is still a 
chemist, and it is not necessary 
to hunt all over the drug store to 
find the drugs, as the Australian 
visitor finds to be the case in this 
country. Sometimes the whole- 
saler is sole agent for the whole 
of Australia for a certain brand, 
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in which case his functions are to 
pay accounts of other wholesalers 
and to carry large enough stock 
to meet emergency demands. 

A large percentage of retail 
chemists are financed by whole- 
salers, which gives assured outlet 
to the latter, but by no means 
makes it necessary for the retailer 
to purchase from his own backer 
in case other wholesalers or 
manufacturers control fast-selling 
lines. 

The striking characteristic of 
Australia as a market for Ameri- 
can goods is the concentration of 
the population in the six big cities 
of which Sydney is, of course, the 
largest. Out of the more than 
five million population, almost 
two million, or 40 per cent, are to 
be found in the big cities. In no 
other country in the world is a 
similar condition found. The 
population of the capital city out- 
numbers that of any other town 
in the State and sometimes ranges 
from 20 to 50 per cent of the 
entire population of that State. 
There are no medium-sized cities, 
the jump being from metropolitan 
centres to small towns, which 
makes the job of a salesman in 
Australia different from that of 
his brother in our own country. 
This unusual situation makes it 
possible for a manufacturer who 
reaches the capital cities to cover 
more than 40 per cent of 
the population of the entire 
country. 

It looks very much as if Amer- 
ican manufacturers have a most 
interesting market in Australia, 
the only drawback being if we 
want to sell Australians-we must 
buy a whole lot more from 
them. 

My impression also is that if 
any advertising man, whether he 
be salesman or copy writer, should 
become tired of his own town 
and want an absolute change 
among delightful people where 
his efforts will bring home the 
bacon, let him try Sydney. In 
addition to appreciating American 
sales and advertising methods, it 
has a fine year-round climate and 
a bathing beach which is claimed 
by boosters to be ahead of any- 
thing else in the world. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 
tavere US2RY 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


a 


If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O”-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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Globe-Memocrat 


Largest Daily Circulation of Any St. Louis Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. 8. Scolaro K. J. Bidwell 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., 16 Recent street, London, Ss. W. I 






















































































Keeping Research Reports Out of 
the Pigeonhole 


How One Manufacturer Is Getting Real Value Out of His Field Survey 


By W. B. Edwards 


HE word “investigation,” and 

its numerous synonyms, have, 
undoubtedly, become shibboleths 
of advertising. Disinterested field 
analysis is recognized, today, as 
being a vital preliminary in the 
preparation of a sound advertis- 
ing and merchandising plan. 
Market surveys are being made 
with rapidly increasing frequency. 

No one can question the ability 
of properly conducted field sur- 
veys to obtain highly important 
facts and to get them definitely, 
concretely, and economically. Nor 
is there room to doubt the im- 
mense aid these research reports 
render in placing advertising on 
something more elevated than the 
ordinary catch-as-catch-can basis. 

It is here that the rub comes in. 
After the information has been 
collated—then what? Too often 
the report is relegated to some 
dusty pigeonhole, there to await 
the ignoble fate of spring clean- 
ing. Or, the information is pe- 
rused hastily and merely a few of 
the high spots selected for special 
study. 

The reason? Simply an in- 
ability to arrive at deductions. In 
other words, there are plenty of 
Watsons but too few Sherlock 
Holmeses capable of recognizing a 
clue and tracking it down to its 
logical conclusion. 

For that reason this article is 
going to be devoted to an agency 
field survey made ior a_ well- 
known advertiser, showing how a 
plan of action was mapped out as 
a result of the market analysis. 
Unfortunately, since this partic- 
ular campaign is not as yet in its 
final stages, the manufacturer’s 
name must not be disclosed. Even 
the character of the commodity 
has to be disguised. Other than 
this, though, everything which 
follows is a verbatim report of an 
actual corporation’s advertising 
and merchandising plans as orig- 
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inated from a study of an ex- 
haustive research report. 

The old reliable Jones Manu- 
facturing Company will serve as 
the corporate title. The product 
can be called the Prexto. It is 
an article of general use. It has 
been on the market for a consid- 
erable number of years. The same 
applies to other makes. No one 
manufacturer may be said to be 
predominant. Of course, there is 
a leader—not the Jones company. 
Advertising has been used fairly 
liberally by the different organiza- 
tions. 

With that background let us 
proceed. The company felt there 
was room for expansion; that 
Prexto, together with others of its 
sort, had not made much more 
than a dent in market possibilities. 
It wanted to know what stones 
had been left unturned. Accord- 
ingly, a thorough-going investiga- 
tion, both among dealers and 
consumers, was instituted by the 
agency handling the account. 


QUESTIONNAIRES AT WORK 


The consumer questionnaire 
contained forty-eight questions, 
not counting subdivisions. Ninety 
questions, also excluding subdivi- 
sions, comprised the dealer ques- 
tionnaire. Five investigators, thus 
armed, covered nine States. They 
interviewed 487 dealers and 286 
consumers. Naturally, it would 
be helpful were it possible to re- 
produce the two questionnaires, but 
we shall have to worry along with- 
out them. 

What can be done is to select 
some of the more important ques- 
tions, the answers to them, and 
then, what is most interesting 
from the standpoint of this 
article, give the conclusions ar- 
rived at and the plan of action 
decided on. 

As question number one, con- 
sider: “Approximately what per- 
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centage of dealer’s business is 
done during special seasons?” 

The answer was, more than 
thirty-two per cent of the annual 
sales were made during the single 
month of December. Twenty-six 
per cent of the business was 
spread over seven months of the 
year. 

Yet the Prexto is of use day in 
and day out. The conclusion was 
that gift advertising, as well as 
seasonable advertising, was the 
seat of the trouble. Consequently, 
the new campaign will be spread 
out more evenly throughout the 
year. Except during the Christ- 
mas season and one or two other 
occasions, the gift idea will be 
soft-pedaled. é 

There you have a vital element 
that will show itself in almost 
every feature of the campaign. 
Were it not for the preliminary 
research, and the ability to draw 
conclusions from the statistics 
obtained, in all likelihood it would 
have been overlooked. 

“What sort of display do 
dealers give products of the 
Prexto type?” 

Of all retailers interviewed, less 
than ten per cent had obscure dis- 
plays. This indicated that re- 
tailers considered the product a 
profitable article and_ realized 
good display had much to do with 
its sale. There is the question, 
the answer, and the conclusion. 


EVIDENCE POINTED TO OPPORTUNITY 
IN DEALERS’ WINDOWS 


In what ways was this informa- 
tion put to use? Just to mention 
one way, it brought to light the 
need of putting real effort and 
money back of the production of 
dealer fixtures and displays. It 
meant, inasmuch as these com- 
panies were being given every op- 
portunity to feature their mer- 
chandise in the retail store, every 
effort should be made to seize the 
chance for striking store displays. 

“What percentage of dealer’s 
business is represented by total 
sale of Prexto and other makes?” 

Retailers were almost unani- 
mous in declaring the figure to be 
less than one per cent of their 
gross business. Obviously, that 
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indicated the Jones company 
could not expect too much dealer 
co-operation. Dealer helps had to 
be designed with that in view. No 
sensible retailer is going to use 
electros calling for quarter-page 
advertisements featuring an 
article forming only one per cent 
of his total sales. Nor is he go- 
ing to devote his windows week 
after week to such a product. 
Naturally, all this must be con- 
sidered in preparing dealer helps. 

It was remarked previously that 
the Prexto is of almost universal 
use. Retailers, themselves, have 
need for it every day in their busi- 
ness and personal work. Still, 
only twenty per cent possessed a 
Prexto for their own use. 

That is a state of affairs re- 
quiring correction. The dealer 
who uses an article himself, and 
finds it satisfactory is going to 
boost it more strongly. He will 
be better acquainted with its 
strong points and use them in his 
sales talk with greater conviction. 
The Jones company realizes this 
and every effort is to be made to 
increase the percentage. 

The survey showed distribution 
to be spotty while that of the in- 
dustry’s leader was more evenly 
spread. Widespread distribution 
is, in itself, a powerful factor in 
increasing sales. The problem was 
a big one, particularly when it is 
known that Prextois sold through 
jobbers. Wholesalers cannot be 
depended on to secure thorough 
distribution. The revelation was 
regarded as so important that the 
Jones company may discontinue 
all jobbing connections and build 
up its own national sales organi- 
zation. Already the two jobbers 
controlling the Pacific Coast 
States have been let go and the 
one whose territory takes in the 
Mountain States will be disposed 
of the first of the year. 

Another question brought out 
the fact that ninety per cent of 
the consumers can be satisfied 
with asingle type of Prexto. 
With that known, there was 
nothing to do but standardize the 
line. This has been done and the 
number of models and styles dras- 
tically reduced. What this means 
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to economic manufacturing and 
selling needs no emphasis. 

Only six or seven of the total 
138 questions have been discussed. 
There are several dozen additional 
queries of equal importance. The 
writer merely picked those which 
attracted his attention as he 
studied the research and campaign 
literature. 

Nevertheless, it will be seen, 
ignorance of the answers to even 
these few questions would have 
resulted in a campaign hardly so 
effective as the one now being 
carried out. At any rate if this 
recount, incomplete as it neces- 
sarily must be, serves to coax just 
one research report out of some 
musty pigeon-hole and place it 
before executives able to make 
sound deductions it will have per- 
formed a useful mission. 


Ill., Agency Places 
New Business 


The Wm. Stahl Sprayer 
and the Empire Manufacturin 
pany, maker of steel wheels, 
Quincy, Ill., have placed 
counts with the ace Advertising 
Agency, « Peoria, II. Agricultural 
mediums are being used. The Holden 
Manufacturing Company, Peoria, maker 
of lime and phosphate distributor, and 
the Spartan Manufacturing Company, 
Pontiac, Ill, maker of power feed 
grinders,. have resumed _ advertising 
through the Mace agency. 


Peoria, 


Company 

Com- 
oth of 
their ac- 


Chicago Advertising Women 
Hear J. F. Matteson 


In an address before the Women’s 


Advertising Club of Chicago, Jesse F. 
Matteson, president of = Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Company, Chicago ad- 


vertising agency, declared that women 
are coming to the fore in the advertis 
ing business. “I am thoroughly con- 


vinced,” he said, “that women and 
advertising are an ideal combination 
as for centuries women have been 


doing eighty to ninety per cent of the 
buying.” 


Tractor Company Advertises 
Toy Model 


The Avery Company, Peoria, Ill., is 
again using small space in agricultural 
publications to advertise a toy model of 
its farm tractor as a Christmas gift pos- 
sibility. The company offers to send 
the toy model for 25 cents and the name 
of one possible truck, tractor, thresher 
or motor cultivator buyer. As Printers’ 
Ink Monthly has explained, this com- 
pany has built up part of its mailing list 
through orders received for this toy 
model. 
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New Accounts for Kirkgasser 
Agency 


The George J. Kirkgasser Company, 


Chicago advertising agency, is prepar- 
ing a business-paper campaign for the 
Coty Brothers Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of that city, manufacturer of re- 
fillable fuses. After the product has 
been introduced through business papers 
the plan is to proceed with general 
publicity. 
Other 
agency 
: 2 


accounts secured by this 
include the following: 

Smith Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of concrete mixers and 
pavers, in which business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 

Payne Dean Limited, New York, 
maker of electrical valve closing and 
opening devices which also will be 
advertised in business papers. 

The R Lap Company, of Daven- 
port, Ia., maker of tools for automotive 
work. Automobile publications will first 
be used, to be followed by general maga 
zines. 


™ s ” 
Co-operative ‘“Verboten’” Ad- 

vertising in Newspapers 

Signs “Hunting Forbidden” have 
failed to accomplish their purpose in 
Dark Hollow, which is near Little Rock, 
Ark., and the owners of property in 
that section have turned to newspaper 
advertising, saying: 

“Hunting Prohibited in Dark Hollow. 
Hunting and trespassing in the en- 
closed district north and east of North 
Little Rock and known as ‘Dark Hol 
low’ is prohibited by the owners of said 
property. Signs are placed throughout 
the district and vandals are tearing 
same down and otherwise running rough 
shod over the property, and we propose 
to prosecute each and every person who 
has or does violate the above rules 

“Owners of Property.” 


Club Exhibits Work of 
St. Louis Artists 


An exhibit of advertising art pro 
duced in St. Louis was opened re 
cently by the advertising club of that 


city, the first of a series of eight ex 
hibits of advertising craftsmanship 
which the club will hold during the 
winter. Designs used in local and na 
tional newspaper, magazine and _ poster 
campaigns, the product of nineteen 
St. Louis artists and firms, constitute 
the exhibit. 


Manufacturer Starts 


Apparel 

Advertising 
The David Strong Company of 
Chicago, manufacturer of men’s and 


women’s wearing apparel, has started 
an advertising campaign in mail-order 
and farm mediums. The account is 
being handled by Loyd Back and Tom 
Killian, who recently formed a 
partnership and associated them- 
selves with the Wells-Ollendorf Com- 
Chicago. 


pany, 











Using Testimonials without the 
Writers’ Consent 






It Is Wise to Get Permission Whenever Possible 


New York City, Dec. 8, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As I understand it, to be legally cov- 
ered in using the picture of a living per- 
son for publicity purposes, one must 
have the written permission of the party 
who is featured. 

Now what I’m wondering is whether 
any similar provision exists in the use 
of testimonial letters. In other words, 
to be legally covered, is it necessary to 
have the written permission of a person 
before reproducing for publicity purposes 
a letter written by that person which 
might contain complimentary remarks on 
a certain product? 

Of course, I understand that most tes- 
timonial letters are written with the 
knowledge that they will be used in a 
publicity way. What I’m referring to 
particularly is where letters may not 
have been written with this particular 
purpose in mind, but, because of some 
complimentary remarks therein, a manu- 
facturer might wish to use the letter in 
a sales promotion way. ‘In asking the 
above question, it is, of course, under- 
stood that letters specifically marked that 
the information therein is confidential 
will not be given out. 

E, A. TruMPBour. 


E do not know of any specific 

legislation that governs the 
publishing of commendatory letters 
without the consent of the writers. 
As Mr. Trumpbour states, it is 
generally the understanding that 
testimonial letters are likely to be 
published, and they are often writ- 
ten with that object in view. It is 
quite possible, of course, that a 
search of the statute books of 
forty-eight States might turn up 
some obscure enactments bearing 
on the subject, but they belong to 
that class of legislation which is 
more honored in the breach than 
the observance. 

It is to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the general law against 
the publication of defamatory 
matter, technically known as libel, 
covers the use of such letters. 
The publication without consent 
of a letter which implied moral 
turpitude on the part of the writer, 
or the possession of some dis- 
ability or habit which might cause 
him to lose the respect of his 
associates or to injure his credit, 
might be grounds for a successful 
suit for damages. Letters which 





are solicited under a promise, 
express or implied, that they will 
be regarded as confidential, should 
never be used, of course, without 
written consent. 

As a matter of fact, it is a good 
practice, and one which we believe 
is quite general, to ask permission 
to publish testimonials when they 


contain any reference to the 
writer’s personal or __ business 
affairs. Many concerns ask per- 
mission in all cases, because it 
pleases the writer to be asked, 


and tends to increase his good- 
will. On the whole, it can do no 
harm, for permission is very sel- 
dom refused, and when it is re- 
fused the added good-will in the 
mind of the writer will more than 
offset the loss of a single letter. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising Changes Lumber 
Yard to Lumber Store 


A taste of advertising has caused the 
Mechanics Lumber Company, of Little 
Rock, Ark., to change its entire plan of 
business. This lumber company adver- 
tised that it offered “human service.” 
In carrying out this idea it converted its 
establishment from the usual sort of 
lumber yard into a lumber store, and 
emphasized the store plan in its adver 
tising. And still more important than 
making its place of business inviting, 
it has discarded the usual vague terms 
used by lumber men and has substituted 
expressions that are entirely intelligible 
to their cutomers. For instance, instead 
of saying that certain material costs so 
much per thousand, it finds out what 
the customer wants the material for and 
then figures out just what the job will 
cost. ss 

In addition to its slogan suggesting 
“human service,” this company has al- 
ways featured a phrase, “The Lumber 
Number” along with its telephone num- 
ber. This has helped to emphasize the 
phone number and has been credite 
with being responsible for many orders 
that have been received by phone. 


Outdoor Campaign for 
Bagley Tobacco 


The outdoor advertising of the Joha 
J. Bagley Tobacco Company is being 
placed through Walker & Co., of De- 
troit. The original campaign includes 
poster advertising in Detroit and five 
other large cities. 
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“Serving Hot Lunches in Rural Schools.” 


“Solving the Hot Lunch Problem.” 
“Cooking in Rural Schools.” 
“A Hot Lunch Plan.” 


These are some of the titles of practical articles which are appear- 
ing frequently in Normal Instructor. The wkiespread adoption 
of the “school lunch” plan has opened up to manufacturers of 
food products a new and very important sales outlet. Not only 
is there an immediate market for food products in the school, but 
in countless homes as well through the influence which the school 
exerts in the community. And, toa, by educating the children of 
to-day in the use of the right kind of food, you are building a 
large and dependable market for your product in years to come. 
Tell your story to the teacher and let her, by means of charts, 
exhibits, health talks, chalk talks, lectures, samples, pictures, con- 
tests, etc., pass it on to the pupils in her class at a time when they 
learn quickly and unforgettably. They in turn will carry the mes 
sage to the homes. 

Many advertisers of food products are doing this right now 
through Normal Instructor, which is used every month by half 
of the entire teacher population of the United States. 

Let us help you work out such a plan. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, New York 





Chicago Office New York Office 
708-10 Republic Bldg. 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. Garpner Georce V. RuMAGE 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 
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Interest 


HE Goldmann purpose is not merely 
1 to carry out with mechanical pre- 
cision predetermined specifications on 
a printing job. 





Goldmann Service aims to study clients’ 
printed literature from a constructive 
view-point. Experience of nearly fifty 
years and the diversity of Goldmann 
equipment has, time without number, 
effected ways to economize without 
reducing quality, or to improve without 
increasing cost. 


Such is Goldmann Service. That this policy 
of interested co-operation has redounded to 
its own success is evidenced by a constant 
expansion and the good will of an ever- 
increasing clientele. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Six 


EIGHTY, LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 




















What Kind of Church Advertising 
Draws the Non-Attendants? 


Must Churches Be Sensational to Get a Crowd? 


By Rev. Harold Holt 


Chairman of Publicity, 


Diocese of Western Michigan of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


HURCHES have advertised 

for ages. In fact most of the 
progress of the church has been 
registered in those periods when 
advertising was considered proper, 
and most of the slack periods of 
religion have been at those times 
when men considered it bad 
taste to bring the church before 
the attention of the people in any 
way, save that of a state of 
“being among those present.” 
And we all know how important 
to the casual person the list of 
those present is. 

We wish to make the church 
bulk larger in the consciousness 
of the average man—that mythi- 
cal person upon whom we hang 
all of our experiments. How 
shall we do it? He does not 
come to church: therefore he can 
know nothing of the wonders of 
coming into contact with the 
Divine Soul of Things. He is 
suspicious of a man who wears 
his collar turned around, there- 
fore he can not be casually ad- 
dressed, and haled before the 
Throne of Grace. He knows only 
that he lacks something, or at 
least, if he is not conscious of 
this lack, he can be made to feel 
the lack. Then the way can be 
pointed for the filling of the lack. 

It is all very much the same as 
the advertising of a commercial 
product. The man has got to be 
made to feel that “no home is 
complete without it” before he 
will consider taking the trouble 
to step into a store to fill a newly 
discovered want. People as a 
rule are quite content to get along 
with what they have, to remain 
in that state of life in which they 
find themselves on opening their 
eyes for the first time, unless some 
force jars them out of it. 

So with religion, the average 
man is quite content to remain 
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outside of the church. He has 
spent most of his life there, except 
for short intervals when he 
registered in some Sunday School 
in order that he might be eligible 
for a prize at the Christmas tree. 
His life seems to run quite as 
smoothly as the lives of those 
who go to church. In fact he is 
not bothered with troublesome 
considerations as to whether to 
go to church on Sunday morning. 
It never occurs to him to debate 
after Sunday breakfast between 
a nice cosy session with the 
latest scareheads, or a book he is 
interested in, or going to church. 
Maybe he “worships God in the 
woods” after a too hearty dinner, 
to avoid indigestion, but religion 
as technically understood is far 
from his life. 

That is the man the church 
wants, and to whom it must ad- 
dress its advertising, for that is 
the church’s market. If inciden- 
tally, those who have accepted 
religion as a part of the art of 
living are confirmed in that belief, 
then so much the better. 

There are various ways of ap- 
proaching the man we are after 
and most of them are wrong. For 
instance in passing through Chi- 
cago one day last spring I saw 
this announcement on a prom- 
inent downtown church: 





Come and hear Dr. 
Talk to God. 
Sermon: What Is Hell? 
Preaching at 11 a. M. 
You are welcome, 


Now most men are innately 
religious. Anything that suggests 
a light opinion of God is repul- 
sive. Whether they go to church 
or not they do not like to see, or 
hear, anything that detracts from 
the character of God. How 
many people do you think such 
a sign as that would attract? 
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Most churches that advertise 
stick to the plain, ordinary an- 
nouncement, sometimes buying a 
great deal of expensive space for 
it and sometimes being very 
modest in their ideas; yet never 
varying from a stereotyped form 
which has absolutely no value 
from a_ publicity standpoint. 
Most of them look like this: 


You are invited to 
The Church of Innocuous Desuetude 
Preaching at 11 a. M. 
Sermon: Sweet Land of Rest. 
Come! 


There are several variations of 
the same thing, but each is as 
valueless as the other. One pastor 
in Grand Rapids became very 
original in working combinations 
of this style. His masterpiece was 
this: 


Come and hear the Rev. Mr. 
Graduate of two universities. 
Sermon: Isaiah, the Lloyd oeree of 

the Sixth Century B. 
A cordial welcome to ail. 





No one knew where the church 
was, what time the service was, or 
even what church the Rev. Mr.— 
held forth in. He was supposed 
by virtue of his two degrees to 
be so famous that those trifles 
need not be mentioned. 

Another example of this kind 
of announcing occurred nearer 
home: 


The First Church, 
The Church on the Hill. 
Preaching at 11 a. M. 
Come and see us raise $10,000 in 
fifteen minutes, tomorrow. 


Now those are extreme ex- 
amples, you will say. I wish I 
could say the same thing, but they 
really are not. I have taken just 
a few examples from my collec- 
tion of church advertising. I have 
only four advertisements, aside 
from those written by Benjamin 
H. Jefferson for our church in 
Niles, Mich., that are anything 
better than announcements. Some 
are announcements of the circus 
variety, some of a very shrinking 
violet type, but none of them 
would induce one man who had 
never been in a church or who 
had very hazy ideas of what a 
modern church, and modern 
is like, to venture 





church service, 
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inside. Most of them, 
would repel him. 

If only churches could be in- 
duced not to advertise so poorly 
the problem of the advertising 
church would be very simple. 
Everyone wants an increase in 
happiness. Therefore there is a 
very keen competition among the 
agencies claiming to be able to 
increase the sum of human happi- 
ness. The churches are in a 
highly competitive business at the 
present time. The market is a 
large one, comprising the whole 
of the human race, but the com- 
petition for the business is keener 
than most commercial interests 
experience. 

In any given community there 
not only is the competition among 
several denominations, but there is 
also the motion picture, the 
theatre, the golf links, the Sunday 
concert, the Sunday walk, the 
repairs on the family bus, not to 
mention the odds and ends of 
tinkering about the house which 
have been left for a quiet day. 
All these are competing, and very 
strongly, for the same man—the 
man who does not go to church— 
and trying to win away the man 
who does go. They all look in- 
viting from a happiness stand- 
point. Therefore the church must 
advertise, if it is to secure atten- 
tion. Announcing its existence is 
not enough. 


in fact, 


ADVERTISING IS MORE THAN 
ANNOUNCING 


Mr. Jefferson has defined three 
of the essential elements of a 
good advertisement as follows: 
1. It must be New. -2: It must 
be Vital. 3. It must be Interest- 
ing. These three elements must 
enter into every good Actline 
Copy advertisement. 

When you turn to a series of 
Actline church advertisements 
you will find every one looking 
exactly like its predecessor. There 
is nothing new in the appearance 
of the advertisement at all. The 
newness is in the content. We 
always try to say something that 
never occurred to anyone before 
in connection with religion. Some- 
thing that will lead them to say, 
“Why, that is so. I never thought 
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Are You Aware 


That this fall, during the open game season, there 
are more than five million guns blazing away at our 
wild life? 

That three-fourths of the hunters are not sportsmen, 
but just plain butchers? 


That, at the present rate of killing, there will be 
no game left in this country within a few years 
except wild fowl, scattered animal survivors and 
game preserved in sanctuaries? 

That once gone, this beautiful wild life can never 


be brought back? 


That there are only two ways of saving it, viz.: 
establishing wild life sanctuaries and passing at once 
wise laws cutting in half the open seasons and the 
number of birds and animals a hunter may take in 
a season? 

That this concerns not hunters alone, but every 
man, woman and child in America? That noth- 
ing is easier than to take life, but that no human 
power can restore it? 

That the JOURNAL, through the efforts of its 
readers, has secured pledges of over three million 
three hundred thousand acres of land—all forty- 
eight states being represented—as private sanc- 
tuaries where no hunting whatsoever is allowed ? 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 
Years a Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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DISPLAY CONTAINER 


Your contact with the buying public 


The Brooks Display Container immedi- 
ately wins a prominent location on the 
dealer’s counter. 


You can make this container the center 
of a perfect selling system for your own 
product. 


The Brooks Display Container— 
Sets flat on the counter. 
Displays contents at the most effective 
angle. 
Possesses unusual strength. 
Is simple in construction. 
Has large advertising surface. 
Is made in a variety of sizes. 


Let us design a display container for your 
product 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Display Advertising Business Stationery 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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of that before.” Here is an ex- 
ample of the newness of some 
of the things we say: 
A GREAT REWARD. 

There is an old man who intimates 
that he laid out the St. Joe River. He 
says he never got any credit for it. 
Lots of us like to tell of how we 
once did something for somebody and 
how we never got any credit. 

But why work for praise? Why not 
work for the sheer joy of ecmmatliy 
ing things? 


In striving for newness we are 
very careful never to become sen- 
sational. We avoid anything that 
may seem to injure the pet prej- 
udices of any person, to seem to 
make religion “cheap,” or tawdry. 
It must appear new, but dignified, 
as it is rightly. A good criterion 
to use is the question, “a this 
treatment worthy of God 

Newness, rightly A 
means that the content of the 
advertisement will set in motion 
a whole new series of associations 
within a man’s mind, so that those 
things which have been labeled 
“Dispensable,” will become labeled 
“Necessities.” Religion is usually 
labeled “Dispensable” by a large 
majority of us. The problem is, 
so to change the association, by 
bringing in new elements, that 
the label will be changed to “Ne- 
cessity.” We strive to make 
religion one of the commonplaces 
of life, yet keeping a dominant 
position among the other com- 
monplaces, that it may rule them 
for good. 

We confine this newness, how- 
ever, entirely to the wording of 
the advertisement. Sameness of 
appearance is, oftentimes, one of 
the strongest advertisements 
which an institution, especially one 
like a church, that wishes to give 
an idea of the permanence of its 
life, can have. 

If possible we like to have our 
advertisement placed on the same 
page as the personals, or society 
events. We choose this place 
rather than the church news page 
because we are not angling for 
church people, but non-church 
people who are socially minded. 
Church people read the church 
news page, non-church people 
Pass it by. But if they are 
socially minded enough to wish 
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to know what other people are 
doing, then we want them, for 
the socially minded becomes 
religious minded very easily. It 
is the hopelessly self-centred in- 
dividual for whom we have no 
appeal. He cannot think in terms 
of humanity, therefore he will 
have great difficulty thinking in 
terms of God. He must be reached 
by other means than an adver- 
tisement. 

The second requirement of a 
good church advertisement is that 
it must be vital. Newness will 
attract and hold the attention for 
the time but if the message given 
is superficial, or lacks the note 
of sincerity—that is, a belief that 
this thing which is being adver- 
tised is the only possible solution 
of a need—the person reading the 
advertisement will pass over it 
without action following. 

The truth propounded in a 
church advertisement, then, must 
be related to the deepest instinct 
of human nature. It must offer a 
solution for a very evident need, 
and offer it in a convincing way. 
It is not enough to say to the 
prospect, “If you come you may 
hear a good sermon, good music, 
and find satisfying human rela- 
tionships.” We all like a good 
sermon. But rather than run the 
risk of a poor one we will not 
hear any. Rather than have our 
ears offended by a _ flatting 
soprano, we will stay away—and 
we certainly will not run the risk 
of exposure to the wrong sort of 
people. You see how weak those 
appeals are? 


DIGNITY CAN BE MAINTAINED 


There is a deeper and finer side 
to men than that side which de- 
mands entertainment—and good 
sermons, good music, and the 
right people, are all forms of 
entertainment. This deeper side 
demands a satisfaction which it 
can get in no other way than quiet 
prayer and meditation, on Eternal 
Values. To leave the concrete 
pressing reality, for the greater, 
more abstract reality within 
which this present reality is con- 
tained, and from this greater 
Thing outside of oneself to draw 
strength, and to have one’s values 
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of life corrected, that is the deep- 
est instinct of man. Yet, often- 
times, it is an unrealized instinct. 
It is one which few know they 
have, until they are told—then 
they find out what has been lack- 
ing in their lives. 

This is the fundamental, vital, 
appeal which we make. We never 
advertise a sermon. We mention, 
merely in passing, that we have a 
choir above the average—and we 
never, never, tell how nice we are. 
That would be snobbery, and has 
no place in such an _ intensely 
democratic religion as is Chris- 
tianity. 

Here is an example of the way 
to make thisevital appeal : 

YOU MUST RENEW YOUR STRENGTH 

Those who do not become petrified. 
The world calls it embittered. Their 
natural goodness becomes exhausted, 
their natural sweetness broken down by 
ingratitude. 

ut, if you lean on your Heavenly 
Father you have an inexhaustible source 
of strength. Things that would for- 
merly have upset you affect you not 
at all. 

You see, through human weakness, 
an opportunity for the Father’s work. 

Two men are confronted by the same 
difficulty, One rejoices, the other la- 
ments. These men are a million miles 
apart in spirit, are they not? 


This advertisement illustrates 
the vital side of religion, as we 
understand it. All our church 
advertisements, however, have a 
vitality, some from an_ ethical 
standpoint, as in the first example 
cited, others from a _ worship 
standpoint. But this quality is 
apparent in each one. To give 
another illustration of an ethical 
advertisement—that is; oae which 
advertises a quality of character: 


DOLLARS AND DEEDS 
If a man puts out a few dollars to 
work for him at compound interest, 
eventually he has a fortune. 
If a man puts a few good deeds 
to work for him he is still better off, 
for he grows rich in blessings and love. 


Or to combine the two kinds of 
appeal, as we often do: 


INSPIRATION, NOT INFORMATION 

What most of us need is something 
to inspire us with spiritual strength to 
o good deeds. 

It is very nice to know whether the 
Red Sea was really red, and also the 
exact measurements of Jonah’s whale, 
but after all what we go to church for 
is to bring away with us that spirit 
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that we should like to see in other men, 

io you remember Thomas-a-Kempis— 
what a time he had in that old Dutch 
monastery 700 years ago, and how he 
said: “We are all good at arranging 
ordinances for others, but will in no 
wise be bound by them ourselves,” 

So let us seek the inspiration which 
will lead us along the right path. 


The third important point of an 
Actline Copy church advertise- 


» ment is, that it must be interest- 


ing. Of course everything that 
we write is interesting. If it 
were not we should not write it. 
But the important point is not 
whether the thing which one 
writes is interesting to the author, 
but is it interesting to the reader. 
Especially so is this true in writ- 
ing about religion. It is very 
easy for one’s feet to leave the 
ground. 

The appeal, must be a very 
plain, non-technical one. One good 
sound theological term will ruin 
the whole series. Why talk about 
salvation, when even experts are 
trying to formulate new defini- 
tions of it? And very few ever 
heard of Grace except as a girl’s 
name. That is the reason so 
many of our advertisements, to 
a really religious man, sound very 
simple and almost childish. They 
are the primer of religion. The 
advanced courses will be given 
in church. 

A DOLLAR DOCTRINE , 

Recently a man sneered at Christian- 
ity. He said, “You believe you are 
stronger, and better, for your religion 
and so you can succeed better, get 
more out of life.” This man was very 
hard to suit. Yet his disapproval of the 
law of the harvest is not uncommon. 

It hurts sowers of tares to see sowers 
of wheat reap wheat. 7 

Of course, when a man gives out 
kindness, loyalty, generosity, and 
calmness, he reaps these things. Of 
course, a man who is enough of a man 
not to be entirely taken up in counting 
buttons will have a clearer vision. 


Or to show the way to treat 
the subject of Prayer: 


A CHURCH OF THE LOVE OF GOD 

This is a church for people who love 
to spend an hour in communion with 
their Heavenly Father. If, when you 
say, “Hallowed be Thy Name,” you 
really mean it, you would feel very 
happy here tomorrow morning. | 

The exalted spirit of the service takes 
you a thousand miles from the petty 
cares and annoyances of the day. 

You return home refreshed, renewed, 
restored. 3 
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The illustrations used have all 
been taken from the body of the 
advertisements. Under this larger 
type there is a conclusion, uni- 
form, save for very minor 
changes, each week. We carry out 
in this conclusion the same prin- 
ciples as in the body of the ad- 
vertisement. For instance, the 
first line is a pointing of the 
moral, if it might be called such. 
It is the definite attempt to cause 
a decision to go to church to be 
registered. This line varies with 
the advertisement, somewhat. 
But it always tells the person 
reading the advertisement that: 
If you have no church home you 
will be very welcome in church 
tomorrow. 

Then we say: Newcomers are 
not expected to contribute. That 
is new, vital, and interesting, to 
most people. It marks a church 
which is not begging, is not ask- 
ing favors, but stands on its own 
feet. The result usually is that 
the newcomer exercises the pre- 
rogative of a good American and 
does that which he is not expected 
to do. Still he can let the offer- 
ing plate pass him without feeling 
guilty and the person passing it 
will smile at him if he does not 
put anything in. That is a feeling 
which is very valuable to us. 

And last tell him that he can 
have a family pew for the asking. 
No charge at all. 

All these things which I have 
said about church advertisements 
are so self-apparent that the 
wonder is not that we have dis- 
covered them, but why have not 
other advertisers who are inter- 
ested in a church, applied them? 
Religion is a winsome, attractive 
thing, if the appeal is not made 
so bald and unattractive that one 
is driven away. 


Milwaukee Advertising Council 
Appointment 


P. Norman Williams, for two years 
director of publicity for Critchfield 
and Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has been made executive secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Council of the Association of Com- 
merce to plan for the entertainment 
and business programme of the 1922 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 
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Taking Advertisers’ Engrav- 


ings into Canada 
CanapIaAN NaTIONAL NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS ASSOCIATION 
Toronto, Dec. 9, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of December 1 refer- 
ence is made to an act passed at the 
last session of the Canadian Parliament, 
and popularly known as the Marking 
Act, by which goods imported into 
Canada must be stamped with the 
country of origin. Originally this act 
was intended to come into effect on 
October 1, but an order-in-council was 
subsequently passed extending the date 
to January 1, 1922, 

The point, however, which will be of 
special interest to advertisers and 
advertising agents in the United States 
doing business in Canada with Canadian 
publications is that a ruling has recently 
been secured through the efforts of this 
Association which reads as follows: 

“The Department has decided that if 
these commodities, (engravings, electros, 
cuts, etc.) are imported to be exported 
after use in Canada, they may be 
admitted without being marked with an 
indication of the -country or origin, 
provided the importer makes a state- 
ment on the entry that the goods are 
for temporary use only and are to be 
exported from Canada.” 

t is assumed that cuts sent to Canada 
for use in advertising are not to be 
retained here, but that since they are 
the property of the advertiser they will 
probably be returned at some time, and 
that, therefore, the importer, in this 
case, the publisher, could quite properly 
make the statement that the goods were 
intended for temporary use. This is 
quite an important matter because until 
this exemption order referred to above 
had been made, an additional duty of 
10 per cent would have to be paid upon 
all cuts brought into Canada, unless 
they were marked with the country of 
origin. 

The information given above, there- 
fore, will, we imagine, be of some in- 
terest to your readers. 

CaNaADIAN NaTIONAL NEWSPAPERS AND 
PertopicaLts ASSOCIATION 
M. J. Hutcuinson, 
Manager. 


“Automobilist” Appoints 
St. Louis Representative 


The Automobilist, Boston, has ap- 
pointed Carl Schulenburg as its 
special representative in St. Louis and 
the Southwest. Mr. Schulenburg until 
recently was connected with the order 
poet of the Gardner Advertising 

o., of St. Louis. 


Death of Robert H. McKean 


Robert H. McKean, credit manager 
of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New 
York, died at Flushing, N. Y., on 
December 18, in his forty-seventh year. 
Mr. McKean had been with the McGraw- 
Hill Company a number of years. 














The Muse and the Menu 


How the Little Club Restaurant of Baltimore Caught the Conservative 
Diner 


By J. J. 


Te merchandise offered by a 
high-grade restaurant is com- 
plex and comprehensive. It 
caters not only to the immediate 
and oft-recurring demands of 
appetite; it is no longer a mere 
emporium of cooked foods; it 
has become an institution devoted 
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SPLINTERS FROM THE LITTLE CLUB-No.5 


‘The turkey has answered the holiday cetl— 

‘The tenants have issued {rom coop and frou stall. 
The farmyard is empty, the pen is forsaken— 

w hat once was a grunt is now 

ie camtony came from its home in the bog 

partridgo was haled from its sheltering log 
in yam and the pumpkin have yielded ‘teie tressure 
To make our Thankagiving Day meou a pleasure. 
° 9 o 
The LITTLE cues added an object to livi 
And dining here eaily makes each dey Thanhegntty 








Spostal $2.25 Tabie d'tiete Dinner 
served eac from 6 
o'clock. No cover _ 
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A BALTIMORE RESTAURANT’S SUCCESSFUL USE 


OF HUMOR IN ADVERTISING 


to the enjoyment of modern life 
in many of its aspects. 

When a man enters the restau- 
rant of today he brings with him 
not only a certain inner void that 
cries for filling, but very often a 
tired mind, frayed nerves or de- 
pressed mood. And since he no 
longer has access to the quick 
stimulation and _ relaxation of 





Leibson 


alcoholic beverage, he must be 
offered release from tense nerves 
in other forms—music, dancing, 
appointments that are restful to 
the eye, and service soothing to 
the nerves. 
But there are communities in 
which the conservative custom of 
dining not far from the fire- 
side stands firmly on its rock 
of tradition. In such places 
the additional problem of draw- 
ing the prospective diner from 
his home faces the enterpris- 
ing restaurateur. And such a 
problem in all its difficulty 
loomed before the Little Club 
Restaurant in Baltimore. 
How the restaurant faced it 
and fought it is a story of 
interest to advertisers. In ad- 
dition to a preliminary march 
on the conservative population 
by the direct mailing of a dis- 
tinctive and artistic folder, 
and by newspaper announce- 
ments, there appeared a series 
of illustrated verses in a Bal- 
timore newspaper—reasons in 
rhyme for dining at the Little 


Club. Every reader of the 
verses could feel that under- 
neath the little rhymes lay 


facts, logic and conviction, just 
as we feel the cold, hard- 
hitting truth lying underneath 
a good jest. 

An examination of_the text 
itself will illustrate this to bet- 
ter advantage. The first ot 
these jingles was aimed at the 
inveterate stay-at-homes. Its 
appeal was framed in a com- 
parison, quaint but convincing. 


The conservative Clam and the old- 
fashioned Oyster. ‘ ‘ 
They dine where they dwell, in their 


shell-covered cloister. Sh as 
They never grow bright or vivacious or 
active a 
Nor have they that manner which 
makes one attractive. 
You know why these dull and unso- 
ciable creatures 
Lack light in their eyes and lack life in 
their features? 
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New York 


Sell 


Where There’s 
Buying Power 


OU can tap Detroit’s buying power of 
$800,000,000. Anyone can, but there 
is only ONE right way to do it. 


By using The Detroit Free Press. 


A careful check of Free Press circulation 
shows that it actually reaches the men and 
women of Detroit who can and do buy, re- 
gardless of conditions. It puts you in touch 
with 98.6% of the people who make 
$10,000 a year or more in America’s Fourth 
City. 

This does not necessarily mean that it is a 
“class” medium—it gives you a selected 
mass circulation of the worthiest type. 


Its pages are not “advertising mobs,” but 
orderly ranks of salesmen-in-print, enabling 
any message to develop a full, unchecked 
measure of selling power. 


TheDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 
Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Detroit Portland, Ore. 


Chicago 
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The great 
tablet exposure 


T has been a pity that sales on 

many pharmaceutical tablets have 
been retarded because of the 
effects of exposure to mois- 
ture and contamination. 









Sanitape eliminates 
such exposure be- 
cause sanitape- 
packed tablets 
are individually 
sealed in airtight 
compartments and never exposed 
until the instant of use. 


Seventy-three products are 
now packed in sanitape. 


Ivers-Lee Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Each. tablet sealed air- 
tight and moisture-proof 
in an individual compart- 
ment of waxed paper 
sanitape. 
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Because, you'll admit, it’s a fabulous 
notion } A 

To open a Little Club, down in the 
ocean, 

* * * * * * 

There’s a lesson contained in these 
lines, if you'll heed it, 

Of course, if you’ve been here you 
surely don’t need it. 
The restaurant’s advertising 


didn’t stop at calling direct atten- 





SPLINTERS FROM THE LITTLE CLUB—No.7 


Young Hamlet was a gloomy guy, morose and melancholy, 

And no one seems to fathom why this jay ee er jolly 

Bull She aheapeare says Nibs was peeved, because of 
fam ly 

He - - ‘athe ghost and grieved—dul that's nol half 


he's dead and be 





Poor Lo (Hi nickname we employ 
n't mind it) 
Sought lo rve ont life, like any boy, but simply couldn't 


fund 
He won Ophetia’s softest look—and she was scrumptious 


ing— 
But Hamlet needed most a cook—aad she was bum at 


We could have saved poor Hamlet's life, for here he'd take 


h ag oul 
Ophelia would become his wife—the LITTLE CLUB 
thar hangoul 
Special $1.25 Table d’Hote Dinner served 
each evening from 6 to 8 o'clock. No 
cover charge. Orchestral selections and 
the Dinner Hour. | 
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ANOTHER OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
“LITTLE CLUB’S” SERIES 


tion to itself. It reached out to 
draw all sorts of people in all 
sorts of moods on all sorts of 
occasions. For instance, in ad- 
dressing that old stand-by in 
advertising, the tired business 
man, it also included the equally 
tired woman of business, do- 
mestic or social cares. It in- 
cluded as well, the situation faced 
by so many half-willing hosts— 
the necessity of entertaining at 
dinner either friend or relation, 
and the attending responsibilities 
thereof : 
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For the man in a hurry, the man in a 
urry, 

The man who’s beset with all manner 

of worry— 
7 * 7 * * * 

For the woman whose days are exciting 
or boring, 

Whose body Seats rest, or whose nerves 
need restoring, 

We've melodies lilting with romance and 
laughter, 

That linger in memory many days after. 


Or, 


When weary and worn 
day’s occupation, 
You’re dated to dine with 
friend or relation, 

Too tired, too’ gloomy your 

to gladden 
The Little Club looms as the lamp 
of Aladdin. 


with the 
some 


party 


Its Tat ic revealing where music and 
ts are— 
And. dancing as gay as Arabian 


ts are, 
No pon wl at home and no drudg- 
ing with dishes, 
A happy alternative 
wishes. 


every wife 


The dinner for special occa- 
sions further occupies the Little 
Club muse. There are the cal- 
endar holidays, such as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, etc., and then 
those days, or rather evenings, 
when we want to get away for 
a little dinner, just for two. A 
good menu and the proper 
atmosphere — favorable to the 
proper mood, may make such 
an occasion the “Evening of 
all Evenings.” 

There is a good-natured 
promise in the succeeding lines: 


Let the Little Club assist you, 
ith its charming air and tone; 
And the lady can’t resist you— 
She'll have eyes for you alone. 
We provide the proper setting, 
And the outcome you can guess 
You’re entirely safe in bettin 
That she'll softly answer “‘Yes. 


Then there is a thesis on the 
general subject of food itself, the 
great importance and far-reaching 
influence of it. This rhymed 
essay points an accusing finger at 
bad food, or good food badly 
prepared, and lays the leading ills 
of the centuries to a defective 
culinary art. Here it is, in lilting 
lines and light vein: 

When ancient Romans ruled the roost, 
their homes were far from happy; 
The grub they ate would stir their hate, 
and make them wild and scrappy. 
When Vikings faced the foaming seas 
to find new fields of battle, 
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They'd first attack a moldy cheese, then 
make the rafters rattle, 

And thus ,throughout _ lurid lot of 
hist’ry’s roaring pag 

Poor Food played Fe in the plot of 
tantrums and of rages. 

But now there’s nothing more to fear— 
there isn’t any danger, 

The pleasing Little Club is here, and 
Discord’s grown a stranger. 

And they who dine within our walls— 
no matter what their mood is— 
Go, light and gay, upon their way— 

that’s just how good our food is! 


The boldness of the exaggera- 
tion is lost in the manner of 
treatment. You know that in 
spite of these extravagant claims 
there is more than a grain of 
truth in the charge that an un- 
satisfactory meal will darken a 
man’s mood, and if we may be 
permitted a worn-out phrase of 
the day, you laugh with it, and 
not at it. 

Thus, many Baltimore readers 
came to look for the laugh con- 
tained in these verses, as they 
would look for any other pleas- 
ing newspaper feature. Then 
followed the natural desire to 
investigate the subject of these 
verses, and conservative Balti- 
moreans began to visit the Little 
Club Restaurant. 


Samuel F, Haxton Goes to 
Donovan-Armstrong 


Samuel F. Haxton is with the ser- 
vice department of Donovan-Armstrong, 
Philadelphia agency. He was formerly 
head of the merchandising department 
with the Eugene McGuckin Company, 
also of Philadelphia. 


Opens Window Display 
Service in Boston 

Ezra Ramin, formerly display man- 
ager of the Jordan, Marsh Company, 
Boston, has established a service in 
Boston for advertisers as general coun- 
sel on matters pertaining to window 
displays. 


“Times” Appointment 
Burns & Smith, New York, 
repre- 


Detroit 
Payne, 
have been appointed Eastern 
sentatives of the Detroit Times, and 
The G. Logan Payne Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Western rep- 
resentative of that publication. 


A. E,. Gundelach, 
manager of the eVry Corporation, 
films, Chicago, is now director of dis- 
tribution for the Atlas Film Company 
of that city. 


formerly sales 
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Vacuum Cleaner Association 
Appoints Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan 


The Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ 
Association, an organization of licensees 
operating under the Kenny patents, has 
appointed Grandin-Dorrance- Sullivan, 
Inc., New York, to handle its co-opera- 
tive "adv ertising campaign. The plan for 
this campaign is given elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Place New Account with 


Philadelphia Agency 


Biberman Brothers, Philadelphia, 
makers of dresses, bathrobes and uni- 
forms, have placed their account with 
The Biow Company, Inc., Philadelphia 
advertising agency. Newspaper space 
-— color pages in magazines will be 
used. 


Newark Agency Has Gilman 
B. Smith Account 


The Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., is placing a national magazine 
schedule for the Gilman B. Smith Com- 
any, New York, manufacturer of neck- 
ands. Women’s magazines, beginning 
with the February issues, will be used. 


Korozone, Inc., Account for 
Wm. H. Rankin Agency 


The New York office of the Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Company has _ been 
retained by Korozone, Inc., New York, 
maker of a combination skin food and 
face powder. A newspaper campaign 
will begin within a few weeks. 


Albert Schreier Joins 
more House 


Albert Schreier, who has been as 

et sales and advertising manager 

E. Sicher & Company, Inc., New 

York, makers of undergarments, has 

joined Crippen & Reid, Baltimore, suit 

and dress manufacturers, as advertising 
manager. 


Balti- 


Joins Cincinnati Agency 
Sam Fetter, formerly advertising 
manager of the Miami Cycle & Manu- 
facturing Company, Middletown, O., 
has joined the Rau Swain Company, 
Cincinnati. 


Joseph P. Barry, general manager 
of the Japan Advertiser and the Trans- 
Pacific Magazme, Tokyo, is in New 
York to open wy offices for these 
publications. planned to ex- 
tend the Trans Pacific News Service 
which was established about two years 
ago. 


The city of Baton Rouge, La., will 
advertise itself throughout the South. 
The Chambers Agency, New Orleans, 
La., will handle the advertising. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS 


Are you interested in 800,000 
families and 10,000 auto- 
motive dealers in America’s 
richest market? 


HE big Auto Show Edition of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner will 


be published on Sunday, January 29th. 


This issue will reach more than 800,000 
families in the Chicago territory on 
Sunday, a day when newspaper 
advertising attains its maximum 
attention value. 


In order to assure advertisers in this 
issue 100% dealer attention the Her- 
ald and Examiner announces the fol- 
lowing plan: 


LL automotive advertising published in 

the Show Number will be reproduced 

full size in the Chicago Retailer, the Herald 

and Examiner’s automotive trade paper, 

which will reach more than 10,000 automo- 

tive dealers in Chicago and the surrounding 
territory. 


Make reservations now for space in the 
Aute Show Number, Sunday, January 29th 
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Northern Indiana’s only morning- 
evening-Sunday newspaper, with 
its wide circulation covering the 
responsive Northern Indiana, 
Southern Michigan trade territory, 


announces 








that it has been accepted as an 


Applicant for Membership in the 











Audit Bureau of Circulations. 








SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher W. R. ARMSTRONG, Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Putting “That Certain Something” 
into Business Letters 


The Message That Is Always Remembered and Always Productive of 
Results Seems to Possess Characteristics of an Unusual Type 


By A. L. Townsend 


YOUNG man we have in 
41 mind held a modest position 
with a shipping concern in New 
. Orleans. He was making not 
more than thirty dollars a week 
when an executive in a New York 
house persuaded him to come 
North, at an unusual salary ad- 
vance. For two years the execu- 
tive had been studying the letter- 
writing methods of this young 
man. Several times he had re- 
ceived such memos as the fol- 
lowing: 

“T want you to read this letter. 
It was written by a young man 
in a Southern city. He is con- 
nected with a shipping concern of 
no great importance. He writes 
perhaps the best letter I have 
ever read. It has the peculiar 
attraction that is so seldom found 
in modern business correspon- 
dence. It wins you over at first 
reading. You feel you know and 
respect the man who wrote it. 
He would be invaluable in our 
business.” 

The young man from the New 
Orleans shipping office has ac- 
complished wonderful results. His 
business is to answer inquiries for 
a concern that arranges ocean 
trips for tourists. He is kept busy 
at it. Since he took over the 
assignment, the results from such 
correspondence have materially 
increased. 

What is it that this man puts 
into his letters that wins the 
recipient? Is it beauty of lan- 
guage, imagination, romance, per- 
sonality, individuality? A little 
of every quality, we would say. 
We will quote one of his letters, 
written in response to a query re- 
garding an ocean trip to Charles- 
ton. Two elderly people had sent 
in the request. 

My Dear Mrs. Ronnolds: 


We know you will delight in the trip 
to this southern port, because of the 


mildness of the weather at the time you 
will reach Charleston, It is a delightful 
old city, rich in romance. It is just the 
sort of place, if we may venture the 
suggestion, for a “second honeymoon.” 
You will be charmed by the Battery, 
with its fine walks, its moss-grown trees 
and its constant vista of gleaming water. 

The hotel accommodations are ade- 
quate and reasonable. You will find in 
Charleston a touch of the Old World. 
And then there is the ocean voyage 
down—the warm sunshine, the deck 
chairs, the splendid meals aboard. 

Friends of mine took this same trip 
a year ago and are warm in its praise. 
I have had drawn up for you a list of 
sailing dates, accommodations on board 
the boats, etc. By all means visit the 
famous Sunken Gardens. 

There is nothing brilliant in 
the composition of this letter, but 
it is remarkably chatty and hu- 
man. It contains all the neces- 
sary elements of letter writing, 
whether you sell real estate, or 
ocean voyages or pork and beans. 
The writer seems to take a strong, 
personal interest in the matter in 
hand. 

His employer says of him that 
he always does two things in 
every letter: 

He manages to refer to some 
specific case, closely related to the 
matter in hand. And he always 
makes a definite reference to one 
place or thing that might be uni- 
versally interesting to anyone. 
He teases the imagination and the 
fancy. 

His form letters are just as 
successful, and they invariably 
read as if written to you and to 
you only. 


MEMORANDUMS TO SHOW WHAT 
TO SAY 


A manufacturing concern near 
New York has a corps of five 
expert letter writers, and while 
they do not personally answer 
every letter received by the firm, 
they have a great deal to say con- 
cerning how the letters are an- 
swered in every department. That 
is their business. When the mail 
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is opened in the morning, it is 
sent to the head of this depart- 
ment. He familiarizes himself 
with all facts in the various cases, 
and appends memos to every let- 
ter. These are followed by the 
individual who does the real letter 
writing. It safeguards friend- 
ships of value. It prevents the 
writing of the wrong kind of let- 
ters. Nothing could be more 
illuminating than to quote here 
three notations that were ap- 
pended to three different letters 
received in one mail. Please keep 
in mind that the man who finally 
wrote the letter did not write the 


memos. 
“This man is ‘hot under the 
collar. He thinks that we mis- 


interpreted his instructions. In 
answering, do not accuse him of 
making an error or of writing 
his original instructions careless- 
ly. Simply say that more care 
will be taken in the future. After 
looking over his correspondence 
for a year, we are very sure that 
he would resent and hold against 
us any suggestion that he is at 
fault in this matter. Granting 
that he is actually at fault, we 
must not say so in our reply 
letter.” 

And another: 

“Make no more careless time 
promises to this customer. He 
will not forgive us, even if we 
miss a promise by the fraction 
of a minute. It would be much 
better to come right out in the 
open and state that it is to his 
own interests to give us more time 
and not tie us down to definite 
deliveries. We will lose him 
altogether if we miss another 
promised delivery.” 

It was shown, in this case, that 
writers of letters had been prom- 
ising too much. They had said 
they would do a certain thing on 
a certain date, and then missed 
the fulfilment by narrow mar- 
gins. The accumulation of dis- 
appointments would have soon 
produced a situation that meant 
the dissolution of an old-time 
business friendship. 

Still another memo is indica- 
tive of the spirit of which we 
write: 

“Stop nagging this man for 
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business. He is getting tired of 
it. Don’t be too insistent. Better 
not talk direct orders at all. Talk 
your line in a descriptive way. 
Do everything but take him to 
task because he has not placed an 
order with us recently.” 

There is a narrow line between 
the formal letter and the letter 
that pats a man on the back in a 
far too fraternal spirit. The 
knowledge of just how far to go 
in either direction is what makes 
successful letter writing. There 
should be some one governing 
head who can sense what it is 
wise to say and what is very un- 
wise. 

There came into a_ business 
office recently an important cus- 
tomer, who said: “One member 
of your firm has not written to 
me for a year and I have not 
written to him. It was all caused 
y a business letter he wrote to 
me a long while ago. I resented 
what he said in that letter. It 
angered me—I wanted to fight 
back. And after due considera- 
tion,-I wrote to someone else in 
the organization and side-tracked 
my own grouch. But I don’t like 
grouches. If you will have that 
man come in we will patch it 
up.” This was done. During the 
conversation, it developed that a 
letter written a year and a half 
before had caused all the un- 
happiness. Just a paragraph had 
done the damage. In the mean- 
while another letter writer had 
been put on the job and had 
smoothed over the rough places— 
not by fine rhetoric but by simple 
phrases and by remembering the 
human equation. 


CLOSE SYMPATHY COMES FROM 
INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE 


One of the large tire manufac- 
turers wins over branch managers 
by an entirely new form of busi- 
ness correspondence. The man 
who writes these letters has been 
up and down Automobile Row of 
every important community in the 
country. He did not begin to 
write letters until he had studied 
men and conditions and terri- 
tories 

“At first,” he said, “it was the 
custom of my department to write 
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HE Association of Daniel 

Lewerth with Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons as a Vice- 
President brings to The Linden- 
meyr Lines eight popular papers 
that are important to the printers 
of direct-by-mail advertising. 


€ 
SUNBURST COVERS 
ANTIQUARIAN COVERS 
HOMESPUN COVERS 


TAFFETA COVERS. 


UTILITY ACCORD COVERS 
AND TEXT PAPERS 


SULTAN COVERS 
PUBLIC SERVICE BOND 
BOOK-LOTH 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 


Downtown Branch, 16-18 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 
Printing Crafts Building, 461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Newark Branch, 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Hartford Branch, 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Good Mornin! 


No matter what the enclo- 


sure, it should be maile 

in a crisp, fresh-looking 

envelope that shouts @ 
d Mornin 


cheery “Goo 
on reaching the desk of 


your prospect. 

There is “personality” 
Andrews envelopes. 
inquiries from 
eeking depend- 
pe service. 





to 


We invite 
concerns § 
able envelo 











- 


P.L.ANDREWS Corp. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENVELOPES 


ano 


ENVELOPE SPECIALTIES 
FOR 


PACKING €5 MAILING 


tRVING AVENUE AND TROUTMAN STeo 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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very incisive letters to our 
branches. We were bluntly com- 
mercial. We talked nothing but 
our business. And we got no- 
where with our letters. Heart 


had not been written into them. 
Then we started out on an entire- 
ly different line of approach. 
We wrote the letters from local 
conditions entirely and through 
the eyes of the recipient.” 

A paragraph or two from one 
of the letters is here quoted: 


You find that competition is unusually 
keen. Across the street from you, e2n- 
other tire dealer seems to be selling all 
the tires that are sold in your commu- 
nity. That is the way it seems to you. 
But you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that this is not true. It can’t be 
true. Because you are selling the tire 
that deserves prestige patronage. And, 
after all, there is nothing quite like hav- 
ing the real thing back of you. ..a 
nationally advertised tire that has won 
the respect of the discriminating. You 
can never hope to bow down the trade 
of the adventurer, the drifter, the per- 
son who is forever trying out something 
new. In the end, you will get the trade 
that means the most to any dealer. 


In a series of letters this writer 
took the side of the dealer him- 
self. Local conditions were re- 
flected. He could see the town 
as he knew it and the people with 
whom he came in daily contact. 
There were no wonderful gener- 
alities. There was less talk about 
the quality of the tire he sold 
than about the competition he was 
compelled to meet. 

Letter writing seems to be 
largely a matter of looking at 
things through the eyes of the 
other man. You are far more 
apt to interest him if you talk 
his problems, than if you talk 
your own. He will always give 
you a willing ear if you recite the 
worries that he meets every day 
in the business year. The very 
fact that his correspondent knows 
about them, sympathizes with 
them and wants to assist in their 
solution, is a strong entering 
wedge. 


A SUCCESSFUL LETTER WRITER’S 
FORMULA 


“I think I have solved the 
problem of the business-getting 
letter,” said a sales manager. “I 
write to a man as I would write 
to a very good friend. I do not 
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‘slop over’ but I do manage to 
make him feel that I am writing 
to him and to him alone. Nobody 
else matters. I avoid fine language 
and carefully worded sentences. 

seek no high. altitudes of 
rhetoric. And I am not afraid 
to put in little touches of human 
interest. If I know a man’s fail- 
ings, his hobbies, I always touch 
upon them, even if it means 
breaking in on a business argu- 
ment. 

“But, more important than any- 
thing else, I write with sincerity. 
That note runs through every 
sentence. I want to have my 
letters trusted. The fault with the 
average letter is its insincerity, 
helped along by glib formality of 
speech and the usual hollow 
pleasantries. The letter that in- 
terests me, wins me, is not the 
one that might have been written 
to a hundred other prospects or 
customers. It is not set in its 
speech. By the mere substitution 
of another name, it could not be 
sent to another address. 

“A friend of mine, an executive 
in a carpet manufacturing enter- 
prise, writes letters according to 
a distinctive code of his own. He 
does just so many a day and no 
more, it being his argument that 
proper, careful composition pro- 
hibits going beyond a certain 
number—if they are to be well 
written; written to bring results. 
He contends that it is far better 
to write one resultful letter an 
hour than a dozen or two indif- 
ferent conventionalities that are 
letters but not producers, words 
but not ideas. 

“T agree with him that the letter 
that brings the satisfactory re- 
sponse can’t be dictated in a hurry 
—dashed out at five twenty-five 
of the tag end of a tiring day. 
Nothing else worth while in busi- 
ness is done under such circum- 
stances. When my carpet-mill 
executive writes a letter, it means 
something. A day or so later 
there is an answer. It brings 
business, too, or evidence of 
future friendship. It is a matter 
of pride with him that while he 
does not write a great many 
letters, they are nearly all bull’s- 
eyes. 
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“T have known him to take an 
hour to write a two-page business 
letter. When it was completed, 
however, it was a model of its 
class. The trouble with the 
voluble letter writer is that he 
generally writes too much. Words 
can become very tiresome to the 
reader at the other end of the 
line. Thoughts are the things 
that do business in this busy 
world and I am afraid too many 
of us merely splice words to- 
gether and believe we are com- 
posing real correspondence. 

“I once knew a president of a 
concern who would not allow men 
in his organization to write letters 
at all, unless. they soon proved 
they could bring business or ad- 
just errors or make friends by so 
doing. In other words, he was 
sensible enough to realize that 
not every man can write the 
worthwhile letter, and it is a 
waste. of postage and of time 
merely to write words. Person- 
ality supplies the missing ingre- 
dient. The same things, the same 
elements, that make people inter- 
esting, successful, dominant, enter 
into the forceful letter.” 


Just as Our Grand- 
fathers Thought! 








‘THE date was 1867. The place 
was northern Missouri. The 
Civil War was two years away. 
The persons were two farmers 
sitting together on a worm fence. 
The theme was the only one they 
knew—hard times! 

You know what they were say- 
ing. Their world of finance was 
warped and twisted. Interest 
rates were high and money almost 
impossible to get. Their good 
wives were gathering up eggs and 
selling them for eight cents per 
dozen. They had to beg the 
dealer to buy their pork. Their 
corn was worth fourteen cents and 
their oats were not worth haul- 
ing away over the poor roads. 

It was a hard time. What did 
they do? They faced the situa- 
tion with hope and hard work; 
and in a few years their farms 
were paid for, their children edu- 
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cated, and they had a comfortable 
nest built for old age. But in 1867 
the clouds of gloom hung close 
over their puzzled heads. 

Today the grandsons of the 
farmers of 1867 are sitting in their 
automobiles talking hard times, 
and poor markets, and low prices. 
They are talking the language of 
their fathers. Abraham Lircoln 
had a poem written by a Scotch- 
man which he kept over his desk 
in the White House which read, 
“We are the same our fathers 
have been.” We are surely the 
same when depression hits our 
pocketbooks, 

Time has shown that the farm- 
ers of 1867 and 1893 did not have 
all the facts, for had they been 
able to forecast the future days 
they would have been singing in- 
stead of moaning. Better days 
came just as truly as better days 
are sure to come to us. 

Just as our fathers and grand- 
fathers faced the financial chaos 
of their times, and turned it into 
order, so will we. In the mean- 
time, there are two things we can 
do to help: 

Let’s stop talking to each other 
about hard times. We are not 
starving yet, and there is no pros- 
pect of that. If we keep on sug- 
gesting to each other that things 
are “going to the devil,” it will 
grease the slide to that state of 
things. 

Then we must keep suggesting 
to each other that we believe in 
each other; pledge each other our 
mutual faith, to our country and 
the God above us, that we will 
stay on the job and plug and save 
and dig until the new economical 
day dawns. If we will all do 
that, our eyes will be wide open 
to enjoy the new day when it 
comes.—Dr. J. W. Holland, in 
The Farmer, St. Paul. 





Woolworth’s 1921 Sales Show 
Increases 


Sales of F. W. Woolworth & Com- 
pany for November were $13,109,603 
compared with $12,427,566 for the 
same month a year ago, an increase of 
$579,063 or 4.63 per cent. Sales for 
eleven months of 1921 are $123,467,007, 
an increase of $4,077,095 or 5.68 per 
cent over sales for the corresponding 
period of 1920. 
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“The Only Newspaper 
Protecting The Retailer” 


“Tf a salesman carries a WORLD PLAN FOLDER 
he gets an order,” says Mr. Regelson, Druggist, of 
1037 Washington Avenue, the Bronx. 


“T want new items that will move—that are to be ad- 
vertised. I display them, too. 
play 


“But I can’t believe the average salesman’s promises of 
advertising. 


“Like most druggists, Iam a World reader, and know 
that The World protects the retailer, guarantees adequate 
advertising —has even backed it up with real cash. No 
other paper does this. 


“And The World sends me The World Retailer, a source 
of inspiration and helpful merchandising ideas. 


“I read the announcements of new advertising campaigns, 


and often avail myself of ‘The Dealer Helps.” ” 


The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, 
of 650,000 for $1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. 
They carry more dry goods advertising; are read by more jobbers, depart- 
ment and chain-store buyers, and by more retailers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more concentrated circulation; a reader and a dealer 
influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pylitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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CLEVELAND’S BOOK 
“A BEST SELLER” 


he following bit of dramatic copy occurred in an advertise- 
ment for the great Cleveland Store ot William Taylor 
Son & Company: 


“Panther Killed on Euclid cAvenue” 
es, that’s absolutely true—but it happened in the 

year 1810. 
That’s just one interesting incident in Cleveland’s 
Golden — in which James Wallen tells Cleveland’s 
history briefly and enthrallingly. 
Read it before Cleveland’s Anniversary ends. 50c. 

First floor 


JAMES ()ALLEN 


Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA’ NY 
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How Small Shops Can 
Advertise in a Big City 





HE Christmas season wit- 

nessed something rather novel 
in co-operative advertising in the 
Boston newspapers. 

Bromfield Street, Boston, is a 
street of numerous novelty shops, 
and apparently the proprietors of 
all of these shops, keen competi- 
tors though they are, realized that 
if they could but pull the people 
of Boston to Bromfield Street for 









BUY YOUR 


Coristmas Cards 


On BROMFIELD STREET 


(The Greeting Card Street of Boston) 


Wonderful Showing 
at These Stores 


FOLLOW THIS SIGN! } 









their Christmas cards, and each 
one take his chances of getting 
the business, they would be better 
off than for each to plug his own 
game and run the risk of people 
going to the novelty shops on 
other streets or in other sections 
of the city for their greeting 
cards. 

So five of these shops combined 
in publishing the two-column ad- 
vertisement reproduced herewith, 
the street number and name of 
each shop being listed in the 
advertisement. 

There seems to be a marked 
tendency in metropolitan centres 
to develop streets, or sections of 
streets, by shops handling similar 
lines of merchandise. This Brom- 
field Street advertisement serves 
as a suggestion of how the 
merchants on such streets or in 
such sections, can combine, either 
in a seasonal advertising cam- 


Paign—such as at Christmas or 
Easter, for example—or in a con- 
sistent campaign over a period of 
months for the purpose of devel- 
oping for their street or section 
the reputation and prestige they 
want it to have. 
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G. E. Braddock in Los Angeles 


E. Braddock, who has been assis- 
a. advertising manager of the Detroit 
Stove Works, Detroit, Mich., has 
joined the staff of the R. C. Buchanan 
Company, Inc., Los Angeles. He was 
formerly with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York, and more recently advertis- 
ing sonar & of 7 Lalley Light Cor- 
poration, 





Advertises Its Typewriter as a 
Holiday Gift 


The Corona portable typewriter as a 
suitable holiday gift for anyone who 
writes is being advertised by the Corona 
Typewriter Company, Inc., Groton, 
N. Y., in national magazines. One of 
the salient ints of the copy is the 
company’s - to deliver the typewriter 
to the recipient in a holiday box. 


‘of G. Norton Now with 
Chicago Company 

C. G, Norton, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc, New 
York, has been pam of , 
manager of the Econom and 
Manufacturing Company, a, Mr. 
Norton was advertising promotion man- 
ager of Power. 





California Agencies Share New 
Account 


The account of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company has been placed with 


the affiliated agencies of K. Leroy 

Hamman, Oakland, Cal., and _ the 

Johnston-Ayres Company, San Fran- 

cisco. 

Chicago Agency Has New 
Account 

The Susanna Cocroft Laboratories, 


Inc., New York, have placed their adver- 
tising account with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 





Bird Reserve Account for 
Rochester Agency 


The advertising account of the Reiber 
Bird Reserve has been placed with 
Clinton A. Down, Inc., advertising 
agency, Rochester, N. Y. 


M. S. Knight with Street & 
Finney 


M. S. Knight, formerly advertising 
manager of the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch, has joined the staff of Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York. 








Automobile Terminology in 
Typewriter Advertising 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
in trade publications is advertising its 
retail store accounting machine as a 
“twin cylinder machine.” 
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Disturb the Cobwebs 
on Uncle Sam’s 
Archives 


Set expert Lore sleuths and 
copy visualists to work on 
that dry-as-dust subject. 


Direct our Lore and Re- 
search Department to delve 
into the Congressional Li- 
brary, Smithsonian I nstitu- 
tionand U.S. Departmental 
records for the latent—and 
potent! — romance of your 
business or product. 


Command our Creative 
Service to convert these 
Lore items into ad-struc- 
tures that sell — complete 
by-mail campaigns, bro- 
chures or folders. Let our 
afhliated printery type- 
dress them to completion. 
Convince yourself of our 
power to serve you. Send 
coupon below. 


Samson SERVICE 
vas i Atrertiing 


SAMSON SERVICE, 
Continental Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Suggest how your 


Lore and arch service can 
be used in Copy -Layouts or 
a 


name product or basiness) 
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When Bankers Approve Loans 
for Advertising 
Intecrity Trust Company 

Puitapetpuia, Dec. 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Primarily I thoroughly approve of 
advertising as a sales proposition, where 
it is applied with good judgment. There 
has undoubtedly been an enormous 
waste in the advertising accounts of a 
number of concerns during the past 
few years, induced largely by the 
thought that the Government was pay- 
ing part of the cost, and that the 
actual expense to the advertiser might 
be compensated by some additional 
business secured through the publicity. 

Naturally, this thought has been 
largely reconstructed through the neces- 
sary paring down of expenses brought 
about by the reaction in business, and 
I believe that the present-day advertis- 
ing represents a nearly normal use of 
space on the average and shows a much 
more efficient discrimination in the use 
of mediums of publicity. 

When funds are to be borrowed for 
advertising campaigns, the objection 
would hardly come so much from the 
use to which the money is to be put in 
case of a refusal, as to the financial 
condition of the applicant for the loan 
The borrower’s ability to make repay- 
ments in each case, in other words, 
would be the gauge applied in con- 
sidering the loan. This, at least, is the 
way in which I regard such applica 
tions, giving due consideration to the 
advisability of entering a campaign of 
extensive advertising if the credit ap 
plied for appears unusually large. 

Puiire E. Gucxes, 
President. 


New Head of Pacific Fisherie 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the As 
sociation of Pacific Fisheries, an or 
ganization composed of salmon_packers 
of the Pacific Coast, G. P. Halferty 
was elected president. As chairman of 
the advertising committee of this asso- 
ciation last year, Mr. Halferty directed 
the national advertising campaign on 
canned salmon. He is also president 
of the Pioneer Packing Company. 


Thos. J. Mulvey Vice-President 
of Poor Richard 


Thomas J. Mulvey, of the John Clark 
Sims Company, Philadelphia, has been 
elected first vice-president by the board 
of directors of the Poor Richard Club 
to fill the vacancy caused by the eleva- 
tion of Philip C. Staples to the presi 
dency. 


Death of Sidney Smith Toman 


Sidney Smith Toman, editor and pub- 
lisher of Trotter and Pacer, New York, 
died at Passaic, N. J., on December 15, 
in his sixty-fifth year. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 
AGAIN THE LEADER 


Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, Literary Critic 
of the Boston Evening Transcript, has 
just published his annual review of the 
best short stories of 1921. 

“By Number of Distinctive Stories,” 
Pictorial Review leads all magazines with 
46 stories under this classification. 

Under the heading “Two Asterisk 
Stories” (meaning stories of exceptional 
merit), Pictorial Review leads all maga- 
zines with 31 ““Two Asterisk Stories.” 

Under Mr. O’Brien’s classification 
“Three Asterisk Stories,” which he calls 
“The Roll of Honor,” Pictorial Review 
again leads all magazines with 21 “Three 
Asterisk Stories.” 

For the sixth successive year Mr. 
O’Brien has accorded Pictorial Review's 
short stories this position of leadership. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


America’s Leading Woman’s Magazine 


foc Bicce 


Advertising Director. 
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For Sound, Sane, Dependable Advertising 
Service in Dayton and Springfield use the 


News League of Ohio 


THE DAYTON NEWS 
THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


The papers that, despite the fact that they ceased to 
go after circulation gains during the period when 
“conservation of paper” was the phrase, still retain, 
by an important percentage, a big lead over all com- 
petitive publications. 


The Dayton News and Springfield News have en- 
joyed a steady growth in circulation since the last 
audit (for year ending March 31, 1921), the total 
net paid for November, 1921, being: 


DAYTON SPRINGFIELD 
NEWS NEWS 
i ae a all 42,407 15,738 
tied oe th eaeee 39,319 14,038 


News League papers have grown steadily and con- 
sistently, keeping just ahead of the metropolitan ideas 
of the community as they were forthcoming. 


The result is a well-balanced duo of mediums that 
give the advertiser an assurance of profit not created 
by mushroom expansion. 


° . 
News League of Ohio, Dayton, Ohio 
Members A. B. C. 
New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—JOHN GLASS, Wrigley Building. 
San Francisco—JOHN GLASS, Claus Spreckels Bldg. 
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The Advertising War of the 
W oods 





Forests Have Their Individual Champions and the Conflict Goes on, as 
to Just Which Tree Bears the Richest Dividend of Popular Appeal 


By W. H. Heath 


HILE the Government con- 

tinues its fight to protect our 
wooded lands against the ravages 
of the careless and the politically 
interested, the exploiters of tim- 
ber, in an advertising way, edu- 
cate the people in just what these 
different woods mean and why 
they are invaluable. 

Until a few years ago, the usual 
person knew little about woods. 
He bought his furniture or built 
his house merely on hearsay. 

The subject was a mystery to 
him. 

Now all this is changed. Ad- 
vertising has made it almost com- 
pulsory for the entire nation to 
gain a working knowledge of our 
forests and of their relation to 
civilization, Indeed, it must be 
admitted that one of the marvels 
of modern advertising is its edu- 
cational trend, as it applies to 
these very woods. 

In one magazine recently we 
came upon six different campaigns 
that had to do with timber. 

They were all full-fledged ad- 
vertising schedules, many of them 
in full color and all bearing the 
indelible marks of success. There 
was something “in back of them.” 

A lumber yard man voiced the 
real significance of these adver- 
tisements when he said: “The 
people who come to me nowadays 
and who walk through the yards 
are fully conversant with the dif- 
ferent kinds of woods. Not long 
ago we had everything to tell and 
the consumer everything to ask. 
That has changed most drastically. 
People who come into my office 
know the purposes to which the 
woods are best suited. I at- 
tribute it all to the advertising 
that has been conducted. Look— 
here is a fairly good art gallery 
on the subject.” 

On the walls of his office he 
had framed at least & dozen differ- 
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ent advertising campaigns and had 
made them a feature of his dis- 
play. They looked exceptionally 
well, some in color, some in black 
and white, yet all pictorially en- 
ticing. 

“Wood is becoming a subject in 
which everyone seems to be in- 
terested,” was his further obser- 
vation. 


THE STORY OF THE VARIOUS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Just what can the advertising 
writers find of real interest to 
tell about the woods of our for- 
ests? What strange twist in the 
scheme of advertising has made 
it possible for them to be ex- 
ploited? 

The American Walnut Manu- 
facturers’ Association goes into 
full color in the magazines, The 
appeal can be only to those who 
can afford mansions, yet the copy 
seems to appeal to all. It is as- 
sumed that every American will 
some day aspire to some such 
home as is pictured in the adver- 
tising—high ceilings, luxuriant 
finishings. 

This, then, is understood to be 
the cabinet wood superlative. 
America is to understand this 
much, And the copy flows on: 

“The supremacy of American 
Walnut as the accepted cabinet- 
wood of today—for the drawing- 
room, no less than for the 
modest sitting-room and_ the 
dining-room, no less than for the 
library or bed-chamber, is such 
that the desire of the guest vies 
with the pride of the owner, The 
historical status of this true and 
beautiful—and most tractable — 
wood constitutes a compliment for 
the restored good taste and judg- 
ment of the present period, which 
happily promises to be a long and 
creditable one, owing to the ample 
supply of American Walnut and 
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"PUNCH and 
his Advertise- 
ment Manager 

extend the Season’s Greet- 
ings, sincerest Good Wishes 
for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year, and 


their warmest thanks to 
the hundreds of Adver- 
tisers, Advertising Agents 
and Advertising Managers 
who have so willingly 
helped in making 1921 
THE FOURTEENTH 
CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
of notable Increase of 
Advertising Revenue. 
Gey 
—T 


“PUNCH 


Advertisement Manage- 
10 Bouverie Street 
Eng 
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the wonderful faculties for mak- 
ing the best use of it.” 

Cypress! It was not so very 
long ago that the average citizen 
| knew little of this wood. Then 
came a campaign in magazines 
sponsored by The Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association. 
Competition was beginning to 
make this campaign necessary. 

The cypress advertising has left 
nothing to the imagination. It has 
based its advertising upon cold 
facts. Scouts were sent out to 
gather material that could not be 
controverted, and so there are in- 
numerable photographs of the 
long life of cypress, vividly por- 
trayed in picture form. It is not 
unusual for the association to 
seek out an old fence that was 
constructed of cypress a genera- 
tion ago and then picture its 
progress up to now. “Have you, 
by any chance,” asks a represen- 
tative, calling upon some old 
homesteader, “a picture of that old 
cypress fence out yonder, taken a 
decade ago? Look through your 
albums. 


a We will pay liberally 
for it.” And this research work 
has produced extraordinary ad- 


vertising documents. “The wood 
eternal,” is the cypress idea. And 
it is a very good one, backed up 
by these humanized photographic 
proofs. 

And so, from walnut to cypress, 
we come to mahogany, with 
still another extensive advertising 
campaign. 

Pages are the rule. In the case 
of The Mahogany Association, 
sentiment plays a vital part in the 
advertising. Real romance is 
built around every line of-the ap- 
peal. Listen to this: 

“For the seventy years pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary War, 
American Colonists lived in 
greater comfort, even luxury, 
than did people of like circum- 
stances in England. More ma- 





| tremendous pide in the appear- 





hogany furniture was made in 
New England than Old England 
knew. The possession of Genuine 
Mahogany meant a_ substantial 
standing in the community, just 
as it does today. 


“Our Colonial forebears had a 
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Greetings ! 


SEE Magaz oe extends to 

Soe] you sincere gre etings. * @Ma ay you 
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SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Inc. 


Successors to Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 


146} Broadway, at 42nd Street 
New York 


ti 


TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
MONTREAL, The McGill Building 
PARIS, 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
LONDON, Premier House, Southampton Row,W.C. 1. 


The Right Angle in Advertising” 
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SERVIDOR 


Many of us think we are so busy that we do not take the time to 
caretully consider the NEW THINGS that are coming along constantly 
to help us CASH IN on our experiences. 

7 = * 
By keeping too busy—keeping our noses to the grindstone, so to speak— 
we get into ruts. We are so apt to think that we can get results by 
following the beaten path. * + + 


The “beaten path” is often “the graveyard” for many. 

. * 7 
On the other hand, we know the greatest successes are attained when 
we keep ourselves open-minded and when we have the initiative and 
courage to adopt the NEW and GOOD THINGS that are coming 
along constantly. * * * 


Following the crowd—being content with things as they are—is a tragedy. 

= * 7 
Why should not all of us try to be leaders instead of followers? 
Those who keep on trying everlastingly—particularly in the field of 
advertising—meet with success. 

. * * 

SERVIDOR SERVICE 

begins at the door (SERVIDOR) that lets guests in and out of their 
bedrooms (their homes in hotels) in many of the most prominent and 
best-managed hotels throughout the country. It is a most welcome and 
convenient service—greater than any that has ever come to the assistance 
of millions of travelers when they need it most. 
The SERVIDOR (the door) is of itself a tremendous convenience to 
travelers, but fortified by the SERVIDOR GUESTS’ SERVICE AND 
MERCHANDISE BOOK, which is kept permanently in bedrooms and 
lists every known and reliable article that travelers need, COMPLETES 
A SERVICE the like of which cannot be rendered in any hotel except 


where the SERVIDOR is a permanent fixture. 
* . * 


THE SERVIDOR GUESTS’ SERVICE 
AND MERCHANDISE BOOK 


is one of the most practical and most necessary mediums for advertisers 
to use. It is different from other mediums because its readers change 
every day, practically. It accumulates new friends every day in the 
year, and every year. Why? Because it SERVES—because it is always 
close at hand in every bedroom and is always ready to guide guests m 
the selection of their needs. * * . 
Only appropriate and good products are allowed to be listed in the 
SERVIDOR GUESTS’ SERVICE AND MERCHANDISE BOOK. 
It is the only medium that immediately connects the purchaser with the 
market that supplies what he needs, without his leaving his room. 
The hotel management is the salesman and the buyer combined, and 
through the SERVIDOR, delivery at the bedroom is made without 
annoyance or inconvenience to guests. 

a > - 
Get in touch with Mr. Smith at the New York Office of the Servidor 
Company, 101 Park Avenue, who will furnish you with all details as 
to how you may obtain a listing and advertising space in the 
Servidor Book. * . . 
Don’t delay! Get aboard! 

> > * 

Sincerely yours, 

William C. Freeman. 
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In every 


ance of their homes. 
residence of importance the ‘best 
room was almost a shrine, In it 
were kept the finest pieces of Ma- 
hogany furniture.” 

There is nothing more interest- 
ing, in all this modern run of 
wood advertising, than the va- 
riety of the appeals and the pic- 
turesque quality of the arguments 
that have been uncovered. Woods 
are advertised, in competition, 
much as might be advertised any 
competitive line. 

But to continue the mahogany 
argument : 

“The universal desire to own 
articles of Genuine Mahogany is 
just as evident today. The young 
housekeeper looks forward to the 
time when she can furnish her 
dining-room with ‘real’ mahogany. 

“A Mahogany table or desk is 
looked upon as being a desirable 
gift to the head of the house. If 
you pay for genuine mahogany it 
should be that and nothing else.” 

We begin to see that the woods 
have their own competition. They 
must fight the world-old bugbear 
of substitution, 


REDWOOD’S OPPORTUNITY 


The campaign conducted in the 
interests of California Redwood 
requires no introduction here. It 
has been long in progress and 
valiantly faithful to tradition. 
And once again the builder and 
the contractor are appealed to with 
an eye upon the little man with 
the little pocketbook, who thinks 
of erecting a home of his own. 

Redwood has Government talk 
to back it up. 

“Nowhere have Redwood’s 
unique qualities been more com- 
pletely demonstrated,” runs the 
copy, “than in its use for piping. 
The Government used Redw 
pipe almost entirely for its camps, 
hospitals and debarkation stations 
during the war. It is in no way 
affected by soils, which usually 
destroy other pipe. It costs less 
than any other pipe of equal effi- 
ciency. Because of Redwood’s 
unequaled resistance to decay, 
any architect, building contractor 
or engineer gives it preference for 
the exterior siding, mud-sills and 
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The 
Automosiist 


Circulation over 


60,000 


Exclusively among’ 
Automobile Owners 


UR New England 

circulation is larger 
than that of all other 
Automobile magazines 
combined. 


We have a larger circu- 
lation than any other 
Automobile magazine 
published in the United 
States. 


For Rates address 


The 
AutomosiList 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A. H. GREENER, 116 W. 89th St., N.Y 

A. A. BALDWIN, 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

W.C. ORR, 822 Huron-Sixth Bidg., 
Cleveland. 

BERT BUTTERWORTH, AGENCY 
516 Citizens Nat’! Bank Bidg.,Los Angeles 
414 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
CARL A. SCHULENBURG, 

618 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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of Your Goods 


In Direct-By-Mail 
Advertising 
People, as a rule, are 
cautious about buying 
things they do not see. 
It is human nature to 
want to see before buy- 

ing. 

It may not always be 
possible to show your 
product in direct-by- 
mail advertising, but 
you can by lithogra- 
phy, print an accurate 
natural picture of it. 
Our nearest branch 
manager or represen- 
tative will gladly call 
and cooperate in plan- 
ning your booklets, 
folders, cartons, dis- 
play cards, wrappers, 
box tops, etc. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
512 Fifth Ave. 7 Water St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOTIS 
130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fidelity Matual Bldg. 


BALTIMORE 
112 South St. 
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exterior finish of homes, for tanks 
and silos, for mine timbers and 
for a multitude of industrial uses 
involving exposure to acids or to 
moist earth.” 

California Redwood is pleased 
to illustrate the actual scenes of 
how the trees are floated down 
great rivers, and how the Govern- 
ment uses this wood for exacting 
purposes. 

Of all the woods, it seems to 
have had the running start in tell- 
ing its story to the world, and has 
discovered an apparently unlim- 
ited list of subjects. Moreover, 
Redwood asks for color. It goes 
in for tinted plates and all of the 
artistic background of its ances- 

tral birthplace. 


The word “Oak” has been made 


to stand out, with trade-mark 
sharpness, through a campaign 
conducted in its behalf. But here, 


as in other cases, advertisers have 
branched off into separate cam- 
paigns. 

Witness the series used for oak 


floors. Yes, there is even an “Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion.” And this campaign, inci- 


dentally, is to tell people that pure 
oak floors are not alone for the 
rich. Anyone can possess them. 

You have noticed, not without 
admiration, the attractive cam- 
paign conducted for Arkansas soft 
pine. And there is an Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau to see that ad- 
vertising justice is done this 
wood, in the face of aggressive 
competition. Here again, there is 
a special argument: 

“Autumn chill without — cozy 
warmth within: winter winds, 
leaf-laden, bringing the first hint 
of bitter weather. Arkansas Soft 
Pine is a splendid wood. It stands 
staunch in any structure.” 

Who would have thought, ten 
years back, that these associations 
would have advertised, in an im- 
posing way, these sideline issues: 

The lumber merchant smiles. 
And he knows. It has meant new 
explanations for him, but it has 
also meant new pride and hope 
and ambition in the construction 
of thousands of new homes. The 
furniture dealer will go so far as 
admit that his job is not quite 


to 
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The Report of the 


A. B. C. 
Auditors 


on the New Orleans newspaper situation 
during the past twelve months is now 


available. 
We urge that 


you study carefully this re- 
port on the South’s leading afternoon and 


Sunday morning newspaper. 


Copy of this 


to the A. B. 


upon request. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


report and of our report 
C. for six months end- 
ing September 30, 1921, gladly furnished 


ln 
New Orleans 
its 


THE 
ITEM 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE, INC. 
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APPOINTMENT OF York 


RUFUS FRENCH, INC. Vee 
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Cuas. H. Woo ey, Business Manager 


San Francisco 


Witutiam A. Witson, Advertising Manager Bend, 
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so easy as in the golden yester- 
days. The consumer is beginning 
to ask questions. What wood is 
that? And then he investigates 
with a sharp and observant eye. 
He is not so easily fooled. 


New York Business Publishers 
Discuss “Teamwork for 
1922” 


At the regular meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association, 
December 16, the programme was de- 
voted to the subject of getting closer 
co-operation for the business of the new 
year. E. Mehren, of Engineering 
News-Record, a member of the editorial 
conference, spoke on the proper methods 
of co-operation between editorial and 
advertising departments. Robert ; 
McCready, of McCready Publishing 
Company, described conditions in Ger- 
many as they had recently come under 
his observation, and pointed out the ex- 
tent to which “getting together” was 
practised by all classes. T. S. Morgan, 
president of the F. W. Dodge Company, 
discussed the obligations of the adver- 
tising department in rendering service 
to advertisers and prospects. D. 
Pierce, of the organization of Ivy .. 
Lee, pointed out the need for closer rela- 
tionship with bankers and financial men 
who are influential in determining ad- 
vertising appropriations. Business paper 
publishers, he asserted, should make 
more consistent efforts to educate the 
banker to an appreciation of the real 
value of trade and technical publications. 


Roads Advertise B Rate Cuts for 
Holiday Travel 


Several railroads in the Middle West 
are advertising inducements in the na- 
ture of reduced fares to persons in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis making holiday trips. 
Newspaper space is being used by the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago & Alton 
and the Chicago & Eastern IIlinois 
toads to advertise the cut in rates which 
amounts to 25 per cent. 


Minneapolis Office for 
Lamport-MacDonald 


The Lamport-MacDonald Co., South 
Bend, Ind., advertising agency, has 
opened a branch office in Minneapolis 
under the management of L. W. Bur- 
~ formerly of the Byron & Learned 

Minneapolis, and previously with 
Hearst publications and with Popular 
Mechanics Magazine and Photoplay. 


Advertise Women’s Free 
Classes in Finance 


Free educational classes in finance for 
women are being advertised in Chicago 
hewspapers by the Federal Securities 
Corporation, Chicago. The meetings are 
addressed by members of local banks 
and financial houses. 
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What’s 


Coming 


1922? 








When will business turn 
definitely upward? 


How about prices; up 
or down? 


Will sales pick up? 
How much? 


Babson’'s Reports 


Special Barometer Letter—off 
the press January lst—gives 
you the plain unbiased facts 
on the present situation, and 
forecasts coming conditions 
with remarkable accuracy. It 
contains information of vital 
importance to every executive. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and 
booklet, “Increasing Net Profits” 
—is available for distribution 
to interested executives, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary 
when you dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail. 

Merely Ask for Bulletin N-55 

ROGER W. BABSON’S 
STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of 
Its Character in the World 
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“A Word to the 
Wise—” 


In 1904 a wealthy 
man established a 
known paper — popular, 
with strong class flavor. 


now 


but 


in 


business 
well- 


His | 


increasing _ responsibilities 

other directions make it advis- 
able for him to relinquish 
control. 


So, for the moment, there is | 


available one of those once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunities—a sound 
publishing property, with a 
future ahead of it as big as the 
owner’s skill will make it. 
The magazine has a monthly 
circulation—75 per cent news- 
stand—of 100,000 (A. B. C. 
Audit) ; is earning a profit, and 
may be had on very liberal 
terms by a responsible party. 


Price, $100,000. 
Established 


full of human interest and pep, 
decidedly educational and pro- 
gressive, we believe this periodi- 
cal will prove eminently satis- 


in a live field, | 


factory and profitable to own. | 


There is large room 
growth. Communicate with 


HARRIS-DIBBLE 
COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing 
Properties 


for | 


297 Madison Ave., New York | 
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~ r . 
Governor McKelvie Sees Era 
of Prosperity 

“An era of prosperity is before us,” 
S. R. McKelvie, Governor of Nebraska, 
and publisher of the Nebraska Farmer. 
declared in an address on agricultural 
conditions before the New York Adver- 
tising Club on December 14. 

In explaining this statement he said: 

“It is not a quick prosperity or a boom 
period thet is before us, but a steady 
and universal financial well-being. For 
this reason there has never been such an 
opportunity for constructive salesman- 
ship as there is today. The man who 
bases his selling activities only on the 
needs of today has not much ahead of 
him. But those advertisers, manufac- 
turers, publishers and business men who 
work with a view of the future in their 
minds and lay a sane foundation for to 
morrow’s campaigns by giving real values 
at normal prices will reap a harvest that 
is beyond all precedents.” 
_In speaking particularly about condi 
tions in the corn belt he emphasized the 
fact that the farmers in that region were 
back to “normalcy.” They have liqui- 
dated and are back on a firm footing 
financially, but they will not be content 
until industry has liquidated and they 
are able to obtain a fair exchange value 
for their products. 

He deplored the fact that farmers are 
seeking class legislation. 


Advertises Shopping by Taxi 
in Philadelphia 


During the Christmas shopping season 
the Yellow Cab Company, of Bhilade: 
phia, has used 300-iine copy in the 
newspapers to sell its service as an 
aid in shopping. The copy has told 
how the use of the Yellow Cab would 
eliminate the crowded car and the slush 
and snow of the season; mentions the 
comfort of the heated cab, the fact 
that riders could take their friends for 
twenty cents each for the entire trip, 
and closed its case with giving the rates 
and the phone number in large type 


Andrew Keller with 
Printing Concern 


Andrew Keller, formerly advertising 
manager of the imes Square Act 
Supply Co., has become associated with 
the Reffes-Sandson Co., New York 
printer. 


Made Head of Kamsler Agency 


Miss N. D. Prendergast, who has 
been secretary of the Seth Kamsler 
Corporation, advertising agency, New 
York, has been made president and 
general manager of that agency 


Death of B. Frank Howard 


B. Frank Howard, publisher of the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, and an interna 
tional authority in statistic and gram 
matters, died last week at his home @ 
Chicago. 
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What is Faithin Advertising ? 


Frequently we hear men say that it is neces- 
sary to have Faith in advertising. Some use 
the expression as though advertising was 
dependent upon some mysterious power for 


its SUCCESS. 
HILE there is nothing 


mysterious about the 
force of publicity, it is necessary 
for an advertiser to have Faith 
in the principle of advertising, 
just as it is necessary for him 
to have Faith in his merchan- 
dise, in his organization and 
especially in his selling force. 
In other words, advertising 
must be undertaken with confi- 
dence in its value and with de- 
termination to maintain the 
policy behind it, even though 


direct returns are hard to trace 
and though critics declare that 
other expenditure 
would be more profitable. 


forms of 


This is especially true in re- 
gard to national advertising de- 
signed to form public opinion, 
so that the more tangible selling 
efforts will be more resultful. 


The records of this advertising 
agency contain some interesting 
proof of the value of Faith in 
advertising. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Art Galleries Use Price 
Advertising 


How Two Galleries Are Getting Away from the Idea That It Does 
Not Pay to Advertise Priced Pictures 


URING the latter part of 

November, William MacBeth, 
Incorporated, owner of the Mac- 
Beth Gallery, New York, took a 
full page in the rotagravure sec- 
tion of a Sunday newspaper to 
advertise eleven paintings that 
were being shown in an exhibition 
of “Intimate Paintings.” 

There is nothing unusual in an 
art gallery taking space to adver- 
tise a current exhibition, nor is it 
unusual for galleries to show two 
or more paintings in an adver- 
tisement. But the MacBeth ad- 
vertisement went a step farther 
than that—it not only showed the 
pictures—it priced them The 
prices ranged from $300 to $1,600 
for paintings of fairly small 
sizes. 

A week or so later the Rosen- 
bach Company, also of New York, 
began a series of small newspaper 
advertisements, single column, 334 
inches in depth. Each advertise- 
ment announces only one picture 
and the price of each is given. 
But where the MacBeth gallery 
was advertising pictures at com- 
paratively low prices, the Rosen- 
bach Co. mentions no picture be- 
low $3,000, and at least one of the 
paintings to be advertised will be 
priced around $150,000 

Vhen a conservative business 
suddenly decides to go in for 
price advertising there is usually 
a significant factor back of the 
move. And when art galleries, 
for many years among the most 
conservative businesses in the 
world do this, it is interesting to 
step behind the scenes and see 
what the factor is—and what the 
results have been. 

For years art galleries have 
been losing many sales owing to 
the fact that the average man feels 
that all pictures are high priced 
and that no gallery sells pictures 
that are within his means. While 
the majority of pictures exhibited 
by art firms are probably priced 





too steep for the ordinary cus- 
tomer, each gallery usually has 
a few that can be bought by the 
man of moderate means. Often 
even millionaires or near million- 
aires have been frightened away 
from galleries by the price bogy. 

And so MacBeth decided to kill 
the bogy by advertising prices— 
by showing the man who is a 
legitimate prospect that he will 
find in that gallery paintings with- 
in his means. 

The results so far have been 
rather difficult to gauge. But the 
MacBeth Gallery feels that its 
advertising has paid. In at least 
two cases it has uncovered live 
prospects who have come into the 
gallery with the newspaper adver- 
tisement in their hands, and who 
are definitely angling for certain 
advertised pictures. The atten- 
dance at the exhibition has been 
larger than in former years and 
there is every reason to believe 
that this increase has been in part 
due to the advertising. 


NOT LOOKING FOR MARKED RETURNS 


In this connection it might be 
well to remember that direct re- 
turns from art advertising are 
about as difficult to get as direct 
returns from an automobile ad- 
vertisement. Few prospects come 
into the automobile agency and 
buy a car, without demonstration, 
just because they have read an 
advertisement. And in the same 
way few men will want to buy a 
picture direct from a newspaper 
reproduction. But the advertising 
has brought prospects into the 
galleries and is teaching the public 
that good art is within reach even 
of the man of moderate means 
Once a man can be sold a picture 
at a low price he becomes auto- 
matically a prospect for higher 
priced works, a repeat customer 
of the best sort. 

The Rosenbach Company adver- 
tised for a quite different purpose. 
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Announcing 


HARRY V. LYTLE, Jr. 


Western Manager 


New York Theatre Program 
Corporation 


OFFICE : 
1603 TOWER BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: Dearborn 1645 
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This company does not sell paint- 
ings for moderate prices and does 
not want to be bothered by pros- 
pects who are merely looking for 
cheaper pictures. It is looking for 
the man of means who is willing 
to spend from three thousand to 
three hundred thousand dollars 
for a picture and is advertising 
to get that man alone. It feels 
that its small advertisements will 
catch the eye of the man of wealth 
and will identify the gallery in his 
mind with really fine art. It 
believes that there is no easier 
way to show the grade of pictures 
carried than by naming the artists 
and showing the prices demanded 
Direct returns from this kind of 
advertising will be necessarily 
small. A single customer how- 
ever, will pay for the small an- 
nouncement many times over and 
will introduce to the wealthy man 
a gallery which is looking for his 
trade and which is in a position to 
execute for him any definite com- 
missions he may have in mind. 
Back of this advertising is a 
principle that is often over 
looked by the seller of high priced 
articles. The field for this kind 
of merchandise is limited, the 
turnover is small and therefore 
the profit is much greater than 
any other line. Therefore pric 
advertising will pay—because 
will identify a firm with high 
quality goods and whether 
makes direct sales or not, wi 
attract to the advertiser the ; 
of trade on which his busi 
thrives. The purchases from 
one of these customers will o 





far more than pay the cost of t 
advertising. 

Price advertising has proved 
value in selling a five-cent packag 
of gum and is likely to prove = 
value in selling the art galler 


that has pictures costing m 
thousands to sell. 


New Campaign for Steele 
Packing Co. 


The Steele Packing Compan 
Diego, Cal. a new advertiser, _ 
started a newspaper campaign b 
of its line of canned goods. 
being placed by the ( F. W . 
Company, Chicago advertising 2g 
which recently secured the a iat 
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‘““Giant Ads” Make Sales 


Many definitions of Advertising have been written. We 
like this one best, “That which causes one to know, to 
think, to act.” 


“Giant Ads” are the multiplied force of all the push and 
pull there is in your magazine or newspaper advertising— 
focused on the exact spot where advertising culminates— 
the point of sale. 


They cause every one passing the dealer’s window where 
they are displayed to know this store carries this mer- 
chandise. They make every one think—“That’s the same 
ad I read in Whoze Zis Magazine. I was going to look 
that up.” “Giant Ads” make sales because they actually 
drag folks into the store, the place where sales are made. 


“Giant Ads” 


weld the last iink in the selling campaign. Leading advertisers and 
advertising agencies recognize them as the copper riveting that brings 
the manufacturer, the retailer and the consumer close together. 

Our function is in knowing how to accurately and faithfully reproduce 
your advertising in Giant size with all its display value and selling 
appeal in black and white or color. Our prices are attractive. Our 
service will win your praise. Write for our rate card and samples of 
“Giant Ads” we have produced for particular people. Made any size 
up to 38” x 50”. 

Have you a need for reproductions in facsimile, reduced or enlarged 
size? We specialize in this work and make REPRO-PRINTS of prac- 
tically anything that is drawn, photographed, written or printed ; maps, 
charts, forms, legal exhibits, printed sales matter, catalogs, price lists, 
testimonial letters, clippings, cod books—short or long runs—50 copies 
or 50,000 or more. Our process permits us to do this work at prices that 
put the cost of resetting or regular photo-engravings out of considera- 
tion. Write for our REPRO-PRINT booklet. We also make a specialty 
of printing broadsides and other large sheets. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th St. New York City 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
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Michigan Facts: 


The salt beds under 
parts of MICHIGAN 
are 800 feet thick. 


MICHIGAN advertis- 
ing pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN 


your business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 


MAKE TYPE 


TALK 


You can with Arkin’s new type book 
that teaches every working rule for 
forceful layouts, choice of faces and 
fundamentals of good typography. 


New Book Tells How 
or Your Dollar Back « 


Contains a Type Estimating 
Chart worth many dollarsalone. 
It eliminates guesswork—en- 
abling you to select the right size 
type to fit any space. This 112- 
page book shows 50 type faces. 
With this handbook you can 
make type do what you want it 
to do—the first time. 

Compiled by TYPESETTERS. 
A book that is thoroughly practical 
because a practical ad-setting shop 
built the book. No theories—just 
good practice; rules and examples. 
10 days’ approval. Send $1 bill to 

ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Typographers - cArtists 

422 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


wants 
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Study Retail Advertising 
Problems 


The electrical retailer of the Pacific 
Northwest is going to school again. 
Or rather he is being driven there 
by an avalanche of window cards, cut- 
outs, pamphlets, correspondence stuffers, 
newspaper-ad mats and various other 
“dealer helps” which he does not know 
how to use to best advantage. 

The Northwest Electrical Service 
League, a co-operative organization of 
all branches of the electrical industry 
in Washington and Oregon, is taking 
the lead in a campaign to increase the 
dealers’ interest in and knowledge of 
retail advertising. Round-table meetings 
are being held in cities of the two 
States at which retailers may learn the 
effective use of advertising methods and 
meilens. 

The programmes of the meetings, al- 
though varied occasionally, usually con- 
sist of several talks by retail advertising 
agency men, window-trimming experis 
and direct-mail advertising specialists 
At nearly every meeting cond asis has 
been placed on the proper use of win- 
dow space and the merits of individual 
and co-operative advertising campaigns. 
The sre also are frequent discussions and 
“question and answer” sessions at each 
meeting. 

A keen and sustained interest on the 
part of the retailers has been shown, 
due to their realization that there is 
no attempt on the part of the league 
to exploit any particular advertising 
medium or any individual or concern. 
The plan of educating retail dealers is 
thoroughly co-operative and is being 
sought rather than promoted. 


Will Advertise to Help Used 
Car Dealer 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, is mapping out a cam- 
paign of advertising designed to increase 
confidence among buyers of used cars 
in the dealers handling these. The 
advertising will be prepared in the 
Detroit offices of the company and will 
be run in the newspapers in any city 
where the local Paige dealer will assume 
50 ner cent of the cost. } 

The sole purpose of the campaign is 
to build up a background of refiability 
for the dealer by incorporating in the 
advertising strict guarantees as to the 
condition and performance of the 
dealer’s used cars Once the buying 
public has confidence in the integrity 
of the dealer handling the used car, the 
Paige company feels that the demand 
in this branch of the motor car in 
dustry will be greatly stimulated. 


Lee Lash Studios Enter Movie 
Advertising 

The Lee Lash Studios, New York, 
theatre curtain advertising company. 
have added a department of motion 
picture advertising to their business 
Charles R. Barnes will have charge of 
the sales extension and advertising. 
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Wanted—Experienced 
Agency Executive 


‘ To a man of sterling character and 
practical experience—who has confi- 
dence in his own ability to produce 
business—a working partnership is 
now open in a financially sound and 
successful advertising agency. 


Fullest co-operation—agreeable as- 
sociates—inspiring atmosphere—as- 
sured future. No investment required 
—no restrictions as to territory. No 
income guaranteed — but no limit 
upon earnings. 


Only the type of man who desires 
to engage in business for himself will 
measure up to this opportunity. All 
correspondence confidential. Address, 
Floyd Short—and mark envelope 
“personal.” 


Floyd Short and Partners, Inc. 
30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Member of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 
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Simplifying the Sales- 
man’s Instruction 





(Continued from page 6) 

all the instruction he has in him 
without having the salesman real- 
ize that he is being taught. This 
is the old and honorable method 
of hiding instruction under the 
mask of play and is the secret of 
the efficiency of many a sales 
manager’s success. 

The first job I ever had as a 
salesman carried with it some 
first-class private tutoring. There 
were only eight salesmen in the 
East. We were required to send 
in daily full reports of each call 
made. The Eastern manager im- 
mediately wrote to us, giving help- 
ful suggestions where he felt that 
we had fallen short with a cus- 
tomer. On our frequent returns 
to the office, we were expected to 
read the daily reports of other 
salesmen and give them sugges- 
tions wherever we possibly could. 
This method developed a fine spirit 
of co-operation, though it is prac- 
tical only with a small and fairly 
high-grade sales force. 

One house catering to the tecl:- 
nical field has its engineers travel 
periodically with the salesmen. 
The engineer is simply the sales- 
man’s assistant, and in this guise 
can be his most effective coach. 
The salesman conducts the sale 
and the engineer assists only when 
engineering points come up which 
tHe salesman is weak in handling. 
Incidentally the engineers benefit 
greatly from this direct contact 
with users, and from their field 
work have arisen many improve- 
ments in the company’s product. 

Another company selling to the 
grocery trade installed in its plant 
a kitchen presided over by a cook- 
assistant-sales manager. It is she 
who sends the new man out with 
such confidence in the palatability 
of foodstuffs prepared with the 
products of the house. He isn’t 
merely told that his flavoring 
extracts are superior—he knows 
from sampling cookies and cakes 
which contain them. 

Although entire reliance upon 
correspondence instruction is rare 
among orthodox manufacturers, 
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it is well to remember that there 
are many good-sized manufactur- 
ers who rely entirely upon local 
representatives to make their sales 


to the consumer. These repre- 
sentatives ‘are secured through 
classified advertising and without 
any face-to-face contact. They 
are trained entirely by mail to sell 
the product. This fact will at 
least serve to remind us that cor- 
respondence instruction can play 
a real part in priming up the sales 
force. One office equipment manu- 
facturer sends out monthly bul- 
letins of instruction to his men. 
The last sheet contains review 
questions which the salesman must 
answer and mail in. This is con- 
sidered a valuable method of 
instruction. 

Of course, the correspondence 
method enters into practically 
every sales instruction plan. House 
magazines can be made to give out 
sales information in a very accep- 
table manner. Special papers, 
folders, form letters, etc., may be 
used as the occasion demands. 
Apart from specific instruction 
many houses are finding it worth 
while to purchase for their men 
such general _ correspondence 
courses as those produced by 
Sheldon and the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

Sampling crews, advertising 
crews and junior field crews of 
various sorts are extremely valu- 
able not only for the work they 
do, but as training schools for 
salesmen. Here the green man 
gets a fine chance to “see how it 
is done” without any sense of sell- 
ing responsibility. One window 
trim chap with a soap company 
tells me that he is entering the 
sales force with great confidence 
because (1) his actual retail store 
work has given him a keen sym- 
pathy with and understanding of 
the retailer, (2) while working 
about stores he has had a splen- 
did opportunity to observe sales- 
men actually at work—what ap- 
proaches and methods helped and 
hindered, and (3) because he has 
discussed salesmanship with many 
of the dealers and gotten pointers 
from them which they would 
never have given an actual sales- 
man. 
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Little Sheila 


By Power O’ Malley 


In the December 


Irish Number of 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 











The Story of a News Beat 


Nov. 26—December issue of Survey Graphic placed 
on newsstands. Init, “AE,” Erskine Childers, 
Countess Markievicz, Sir Horace Plunkett, Francis 
Hackett, Padraic Colum, and eight others tell for 
the first time of Irish reconstruction plans. 

Dec. 6—Lloyd George and the Irish delegates sign. 

Dec. 6-10—Survey Graphic quoted in New York Times, 
Tribune, Post, Globe, Mail as giving the only 
authentic picture of Ireland’s plans for tomorrow. 

Dec. 12—Second edition of Survey Graphic goes on 
the press. 

Dec. 15—Anglo-Irish agreement ratified and Irish Free 
State is proclaimed. 

Dec. 16—Second edition of Survey Graphic nearly y 


sold out. W 
Fellow Publishers say: / 
“How exceedingly well done it is." —Dr. Albert Shaw, editor, The Review of Reviews. 4 
“Most fascinating and valuable.”—A merican Correspondent of the Manchester / 
Survey 


Guardian. 
sities ¥ Graphic 


The editorial imagination which projected the / 109K. 19th St. 


. . . New Y 
Irish number and brought it out is at workon 7 a 
Survey Graphic for 1922. a Picese send me s 

ee ° copy o 1 rish 

Survey Graphic is a handsomely illustrated 7 issue. 1 enclose 30c 

47 Yearly subscription, $3. 


monthly which is reaching out to find 
the hopes, the aspirations, the ideals /_ 
of men as they are; to understand -% ~""" 
social conditions as a means tO ¢* 4 garecs 
promoting understanding, and 

hence good-will. i Es ee 
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Consider advertising 
a delivery wagon— 
carrving to market, 
bringing back profit. 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE Rector 9945 


Casite Appress “Flailad” 


| a cub. 
| the “easy guys” 


| the new 








Splendid Business 
Opportunity 











A nationally circulated and 
rapidly growing monthly 
magazine of recognized edi- 
torial merit having almost 


unlimited field for circula- 
tion. 
I have limited option to 


purchase the property. 


There is no better prospect 
in the magazine field. 


Interested party must be 
prepared to establish re- 
sponsibility in first commu- 
nication. 


— 3. 
Ink. 


Address 


care Printers’ 


Box 36, 








| cubs 


| of the 
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The manufacturer should be 

careful when he sends a cub out 
with an experienced man to “see 
how it is done.” Sales managers 
find every now and then that some 
salesmen are as apt to teach bad 
selling habits as good ones. Some- 
times they have petty grievances 
against executives in the home 
office, and harp on these to such 
an extent that the cub gets his 
house ‘pride badly tarnished before 
he sets out to sell on his own. 
Other salesmen. shrink from 
tackling hard buyers in front of 
Other “vets” call only on 
and give the cub 
the impression that salesmanship 
is mostly pleasant visiting after 
all. Sometimes the old-timer 
passes on his own lax habits to 
man. One jovial soul 
used to start off his disciples by 
giving them an extended and de- 
tailed study course in padding 
expense accounts. 

One local manager for an auto 
supply jobber in Connecticut lets 
no man set an example for his 
but himself. In only one 
respect does he play the least bit 
of a trick on the new man. He 
never takes a “watcher” along 
unless he is feeling particularly 
fit and spunky. He proposes to 
let the newcomer see him only at 
his best. He justifies this by say- 
ing that any man under him 
should be given the best possible 
example. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION A BLESSING 


Blessed is the salesman who 
knows how to instruct himself! 
Amen!—and again, amen! One 
largest candy manufac- 
turers in the country sets his new 


| salesmen loose in the factory for 


a couple of weeks before sending 
them out to wrestle with the 


Greek and the druggist. During 
this fortnight the new man Is 
given carte blanche. He is told 


to ask anyone about anything he 
sees which interests him. “When 
the two weeks are up,” says this 
manufacturer, “I call the man in 
and talk with him, questioning 
him about what he has learned 
I get an extremely good line en 
this way. 


“Can he meet hard customers? 
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I know from the way in which he 
has succeeded with certain hard- 
to-meet people about the factory. 

“Is he persistent? I know from 
his success in getting information 
from two of our executives who 
are not the freest talkers in the 
world. 

“Is he well-balanced? I know 
by finding out whether he has 
secured a well-rounded picture of 
our product, our methods and our 
aspirations.” 

The assistant sales manager for 
a mill supply concern has added 
a department to the company 
house magazine which checks up 
a salesman’s ability to instruct 
himself. It is headed, “What I 
Have Learned This Month.” Each 
salesman is expected to contribute 
to this department. The fact that 
a salesman can in this column give 
himself some very profitable ad- 
vertising to the executives of the 
company supplies him with a 
strong impulse to learn and come 
through. 

A somewhat similar plan is 
used by another company in pre- 
paring the monthly contest re- 
ports. For several years the sales 
manager had put down the names 
of the salesmen in the order of 
their month’s results and followed 
each name with comments and 
suggestions. Then he decided to 
ask each salesman to write the 
comments on himself. This forces 
the salesman to analyze his fail- 
ures and find remedies. I am 
going to quote one such sales- 
man’s analysis of himself to show 
how the plan works. 

“Fred J. Welch says: I expected 
to get better than fourth place this 
month and was surprised to find 
that I hadn’t. After looking over 
what the other men have done I 
see that there are three points for 
me to brush up on. I was rather 
weak last month on new accounts. 

am going after them harder 
during January. I haven’t got the 
full line placed with enough of my 
dealers. I am going to remedy 
that. I haven’t worked the small 
towns hard enough. And that 
will get my increased attention, 
too.” 

I think the value of this method 
will speak loudly enough for itself. 
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RESEARCH MAN 


Large national magazine in New 
York City is seeking a young 
commercial research man. Must 
be well educated; experienced in 
collecting and presenting busi- 
ness statistics, in making trade 
investigations, and in writing 
sales briefs. Must also have a 
good knowledge of American 
industries, merchandising, ad- 
vertising, printing, etc. General 
magazine or agency man pre- 
ferred. 

He is to sell himself in a letter 
giving age, nationality, educa- 
tion, experience, predominant 
qualities, salary and other facts. 
The position is unusual in its 
possibilities. Address “S. E.,” 
Box 32, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















AVAILABLE 


FEBRUARY 1, 1922 


Successful Sales Executive 
(Age 40— Married — Protestant) 
in Sales, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 


Open for salaried Position 
at not less than $10,000. 

Or will invest up to $10,000 
with services in a profitable 
established business. 

Or will consider joining 
in new business enterprise 
with principals whose record 
and proposition will stand 
searching investigation. 


Address ‘‘Confidential,” Box 30 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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An advertising campaign is like a play: 
tell until the audience has passed on it. 
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you never can 
The critic may 


praise it, yet it may fail, and the critic may condemn it, 


and it may become a howling success. 
and a trial in New England will tell what the 





good slogan 
audience thinks of it. 


“Safety first” is a 


NEW ENGLAND 


A testing ground for advertisers to prove the soundness of 
their sales plans and the efficiency of their copy. 

Now, as always, the best place for trial campaigns. 

Now, as always, the best place for regular campaigns. 

Now, as always, the richest section of the country. 

Now, as always, the cheapest for your sales force’to cover. 

Now, as always, the dealers ready to give you a willing ear. 

Now, as always, the daily newspaper to tell your story. 

Now, as always, the people ready to buy advertised goods. 


Here are more than seven million people ; above the aver- 
age in education ; with the highest per capita of accumulated 


wealth. 


These people are quick to respond to advertising, eager to 
purchase anything that will increase their health, pleasure 


or comfort. 


They are educated to read and heed advertising in daily 


newspapers. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS in Fifteen of the Best Cities 


LYNN, MASS. ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2c 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 125, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A, B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POS 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. pa 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN,CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (2vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A. B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C, 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,434 i et 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40, i, 

N 
MANCHESTER, N.H. _ipap 
Daily Circulation 25, 375 A. B. C. 
Poptilation 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 
LOWELL, MASS. COURIER-CITIZES 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 


a 
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Free Insurance to Sell 
Beef Extract 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INK 


HEN a national market in 
any commodity is shared by 
a small number of important 
manufacturers, it is no new ex- 
perience for this condition of af- 
fairs to stimulate ingenuity and 
produce novel selling schemes. 
The British market for fluid 
beef extracts is shared by two 
great products—Bovril and Oxo. 
They have competitors, but none 
in their own class as regards 
magnitude of sale. Both are very 
extensive and able advertisers. 
Now Oxo comes out with a re- 
markable scheme to give twelve 
weeks’ health insurance’ with 
every purchase of goods. Every- 
one between the ages of 14 and 
60 in a household consuming Oxo 
can receive a weekly allowance 
while suffering from any one of 
seventeen ailments, including ap- 
pendicitis, typhoid fever, small- 
pox, measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and ptomaine poisoning, the 
weekly allowance varying with 
the consumption of Oxo. Mem- 
bers of a household consuming 
one shilling’s worth of Oxo 
weekly are entitled to £1. 10s. a 
week during illness, and so on for 
2s., 3s., 4s. and 5s. worth weekly, 
the last providing a benefit of £7. 
10s. a week. The benefits are in- 
sured with an insurance company. 
_ Insurance of various kinds is 
just now a highly popular pre- 
mium in various businesses. Dif- 
ferent London newspapers insure 
readers against motor-car acci- 
dents, accidents generally, fire, 
burglary, household damage by 
flood, riot and civil commotion, 
and various other things. You 
can hardly buy a daily without 
finding in it a coupon entitling 
you to some kind of accident in- 
Surance. But the advertising of 
insurance as such is at a very low 
level in this country. Hardly any 
company advertising life insur- 
ance talks about anything but its 
accumulated funds. 
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Wholesalers, Jobbers and Distrib- 
utors of Merchandise located in 
Portland and vicinity show the 
importance of 


Portland 
Maine 


As a Wholesale Center 


Advertising here reaches the Wholesaler 
and his Salesmen; reaches a group of 
enterprising and successful Retail Mer 
chants; reaches a consumer community 
of better-than-average buying power, 
augmented during the Summer months 
by thousands of Vacationists who pur- 
chase in Portland stores many articles 
for later use as well as supplying their 
immediate wants. 


Portland Express 


Portland’s Only Evening Paper 
Maine’s Largest 
Daily Circulation! 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 





FIRST in 


Gu tomobile Ad vertising 
for oder 7years in ~ 


Peoria = 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL 
The Peoria Transcript 
SUSDAY JOURNAL- TRANSCRIPT 


A ™ 


Automobile Lineage Car vied in the vwe ee 
‘coria Newspapers for the Past 7 Y 


JOURNAL 3.964.758 


TRANS CRIPT 
409.89 


The Journal ond a f 
reach fe ry who have the 
ABILITY to BUY -A-B-C-- 

Shows Samal et Paid Greu- 


lation in Downstate [Minois. 
PORBIGN ADVERTISING 
i by Chas HE addy >. 
al. (Bva9- Propie dur Aldy 
= Old Sault Did - 


Write for Survey of the Market- 
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“Cheaper The ancient claim 
Than that “we can sell 

. cheaper because 
Advertis- we don’t adver- 
ing? tise” is not met 


with so frequently as once was 
the case, but there are still a few 
business men who persuade them- 
selves into believing that legiti- 
mate advertising costs more than 
other, and often devious, methods 
of sales promotion. W. L. Chan- 
dler, president of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
for example, sends Printers’ INxk 
a circular sent out by a distributor 
of carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbons, which offers a little 
“present” of a clock, a cigarette 
holder or a pearl necklace to the 
person who will order a certain 
assortment of goods. With an 
order amounting to $8.50, a neck- 
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lace declared to be worth $6 will 
be given, and the other offers are 
in proportion. ‘ 

We have told Mr. Chandler 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion might take considerable in- 
terest in the matter, but that is 
not the main issue. The point is 
that this concern apparently be- 
lieves that bribery, to put it 
plainly, is cheaper than advertis- 
ing as an inducement to purchase 
its goods. It is in no sense a 
premium offered for continuous 
patronage, but a plain and un- 
adorned assumption that the clerk 
or stenographer will put personal 
gain ahead of the interests of the 
house. It is based upon the be- 
lief that this will bring results 
faster than advertising based 
upon the quality of the goods. 

There is not a chance in the 
world that it will do anything of 
the sort, for it limits its market 
at the start to those who can be 
insulted neither on the basis of 
honesty nor intelligence. For every 
sale it makes it will prejudice 
scores of other prospects against 
the concern, and forfeit their re- 
spect. ‘It is “cheaper than adver- 
tising” only on condition that 
common honesty is rarer than 
clocks and phoney necklaces, and 
the whole structure of modern 
business is founded upon quick- 
sand. 





Are Quantity It is hardly nec- 
Discounts °SS2"¥_ to point 


out the impor- 
Ilegal? tance of the ques- 


tion involved in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s action against The 
Mennen Company, referred to in 
the letter from Gilbert H. Monta- 
gue, published elsewhere in_ this 
issue. If the Commission’s inter- 
pretation of the law is finally up- 
held in the courts, manufacturers 
of branded goods will be placed at 
a special disadvantage, and the 
effects of such a conclusion upo 
advertising are difficult to foresee 

The Commission’s contention is. 
in effect, that the maintenance 0! 
different schedules of discounts 
for retailers and wholesalers is 4 
violation of Section 2 of | the 


Clayton Act, and Section 5 of the 
Trade Commission Act. 


Section 2 
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of the Clayton Act prohibits dis- 
criminations in price between pur- 
chasers of a commodity, other 
than those based upon quantity 
or quality, where the effect is to 
substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. Sec- 
tion 5 of the Trade Commission 
Act declares illegal “unfair meth- 
ods of competition.” The practice 
of selling a given quantity of 
goods to the wholesaler at 15 per 
cent discount, and giving the re- 
tailer who buys direct only 10 per 
cent discount on the same quan- 
tity, is therefore illegal. Anyone 
who can afford to buy a gross or 
a carload, according to the Trade 
Commission’s theory, should get 
the gross or the carload discount, 
whether he be wholesaler, retailer 
or consumer. 

Quite obviously, if that theory 
holds, the manufacturer of 
branded goods of standard qual- 
ity would be at a disadvantage as 
compared with the producer of 
unbranded goods, who could al- 
lege variations in quality as a 
basis for varying discounts. He 
would practically be obliged, either 
to abandon the quantity discount 
entirely, or to place an unfair 
advantage in the hands of the 
chain stores, department stores, 
and other retailers with organized 
buying power. How long he 
could maintain anything like a 
uniform, national distribution 
under such conditions is consid- 
erable of a problem, and the effect 
of such a ruling upon national ad- 
vertising campaigns might easily 
be disastrous. 

An appeal will doubtless be 
taken from any adverse decision 
of the Trade Commission, and the 
courts will have the final say on 
the subject. At the proper time 
those whose interests are vitally 
affected will have an opportunity 
to intervene, and we should think 
it likely that many advertisers will 
see good cause to do so. 


Bankers’ The head of 


Operatin a manufacturing 
af concern went to 
eports a banker recent- 


ly and asked for additional work- 
ing capital, presenting many facts, 
interesting but incomplete. After 
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these had been digested by the 
finance committee of the bank and 
its industrial engineer had in- 
spected the organization, analyz- 
ing personnel, policy and 
operation, and all the facts had 
been-secured which were thought 
necessary, the bank extended this 
particular company credit, urging 
certain changes in policy and man- 
agement that seemed essential to 
its future success. 

In this case, however, as in 
many which are similar, the bank 
usually goes no further than an 
industrial engineer, who correctly 
and intelligently reports the tan- 
gible process and policies. Any 
subject such as finding out what 
is happening in the mind of the 
buyer of the product would seem 
to many bankers theoretical and 
of little value. They think so 
often that it is unnecessary to 
inquire whether or not a manu- 
facturer is selling his entire out- 
put to a list of three or four 
big customers or whether he is 
building up a good-will demand in 
the minds of an ever-increasing 
number of customers in all parts 
of the country. Yet, as has been 
proved during the last year, the 
policies which. a firm employs in 
its sales and advertising often 
mean life or death. If the aver- 
age banker is in earnest about 
making co-operation easier be- 
tween himself and the progressive 
manufacturer, it is time for him 
to adopt a progressive attitude 
toward advertising and toward the 
information he is going to secure 
from a prospective borrower. 

Until the banker realizes that 
the consumer’s mind is an im- 
portant factor in the success of an 
industry, he will not be in a posi- 
tion intelligently to advise his 
customer upon matters of sales 
and advertising policy. 


‘“‘New Uses’’ For several years 


Vitalize there has been 


an ,egg-timer on 
Drowsy the market. It is 


Products more popularly 
known as a three-minute-glass, It 
is patterned after the fashion of 
the old hour-glass, but instead 
of it taking an hour for the 
sand to run through the tube, it 
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slides through in three minutes. 

There has always been a steady 
but small sale for this device. 
Many persons bought the thing 
because of its novelty, but we im- 
aginé that few of them used it 
systematically in timing the ma- 
tutinal egg. The trouble with the 
three-minute-glass is that there 
have not been enough uses for it. 
It was unable to compete with the 
more convenient watch or clock. 

However, now comes the Pohl- 
son Art Gallery gift catalogue 
with another use for these timers. 
It is suggested that the glass be 
kept on the telephone stand and 
used to let the speaker know how 
long she can talk for a single fare. 
The rapidly falling sand will re- 
mind the voluble talker that she 
had better conclude the conversa- 
tion. 

That is a little thing, to be sure, 
but it illustrates graphically how 
the bare suggestion of a new use 
opens up wider possibilities for 
a product. Developing new uses 
is always one of the most vitaliz- 
ing advertising ideas that can be 
injected into a campaign. And 
the encouraging thing about it is 
that new uses can be found for 
nearly every product. 

You would say offhand, for in- 
stance, that it would be impossible 
to find a radically different us> 
of glass jars. Yet the United 
Motors Service Inc., of Detroit. 
has found such a use. According 
to the Glass Container, this com- 
pany has introduced the glass jar 
for stock-keeping purposes. It is 
obliged to keep approximately a 
million springs, cotterpins, wash- 
ers and other parts on hand in 
each of its branches. It has found 
it more convenient and less ex- 
pensive to keep these parts in 
glass jars. Just picture how this 
single idea opens up a broader 
field for glass containers! 

Finding new uses is a specific 
for the saturation bowwows. It 
is one of the strongest advertising 
forces we have. 


What Wili Charles M. 


2 Schwab has de- 
Schwab Sell: clared that when 


international disarmament inflicts 
financial loss on the iron and steel 
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industry, that industry will accept 
it willingly and gladly. “I say to 
you from the bottom of my 
heart,” said Mr. Schwab, “that if 
the statesmen now assembled at 
Washington under the farsighted 
leadership of our President and 
Secretary Hughes should find it 
possible to bring about disarma- 
ment and permanent peace, gladly 
would I see the war-making 
machinery of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation sunk to the bottom 
of the ocean.” 

This surely is a broad and fine 
statement, but it would seem that 
the war-making machinery could 
be put to some far better use than 
sinking it to the bottom of the 
ocean. Clearly one result of the 
Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference in Washington will be to 
induce the big steel plants that 
have made war material in the 
past to think about what they are 
going to sell when armament is 
reduced. A consumer for a steel 
mill, in the mind of many a man- 
ager of a steel plant, today is a 
nebulous individual. There is 
surely a possibility of visualizing 
him more clearly and going after 
his business to take care of the 
tonnage which is now diverted to 
destructive purposes. The farmer 
can be told how to use steel in his 
day-by-day problems, and if he 
is told he will be a far larger con- 


sumer. Steel sheds to take care 
of his implements during the 
winter months and keep them 


from being rusted; steel granaries 
to save his crops after they are 
harvested, and a multitude of 
other things could be manufac- 
tured in plants which witf have to 
change their output in the near 
future. 

There is a real opportunity for 
a certain type of steel company to 
think about better merchandising 
and to start considering the use 
of advertising in relation to the 
future output of its mills. 





Cincinnati Agency’s New 
Account 
The Miami Chemical Co., Cincinnati, 
maker of Mufti, a cleaning preparation 
for the home, has placed its account 
with The Prather-Allen Advertising Co. 
of that city. 
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YOU MAY KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE, BUT- 


Car 


PerHAPs you know some man who believes with 
Burns that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” and who, 
conscious of his own financial worth ,dresses just 
as indifferently as he pleases. And while recog- 
nizing his right to dress as he pleases, you know 
that he sometimes suffers injustice and loss be- 
cause of his unwillingness to look like what he 
is—a successful business man. 

It is the same with a business which believes 
“Everyone knows us; no need to put on frills,” 
and writes its letters on any paper that will take 
typewriting. Every now and then some one sizes 
it up by the looks of its stationery, and sizes it 
up wrong. ! 

You know that the man and the business 
would be better by overlooking nothing that 
helped to give a correct impression. One must 
do business with the world as one finds it, and 
the world is just as apt to judge by externals as 
it ever was. 


100% selected new rag stock 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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TWO 
WELL-PAID 
POSITIONS 
OPEN 


Man wanted to sell newspaper 
local advertising space in Middle 
Western city. 


7 


Man wanted to represent news- 
paper in national advertising field. 


{ Both positions present unusual op- 
portunities to competent men to 
ane in large newspaper enter- 
prise. 


Both positions are ona salary basis. 


Opportunity to invest will be offered 
after ability is demonstrated; but no 
investment is required or solicited. 


Few concerns can offer ‘so attractive 
and permanent a proposition as ours. 


Your FIRST letter should contain 
all the necessary and usual details: 
age, education, experience, refer- 
ences, family, religion, salary re- 
quirements for first year. References 
will not be written to without your 
permission. 


Address “P. A.,’’ 
Printers’ Ink. 


If interested in develop- 
ing sales economically 


Box 31, care of 








consult 


EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


Successful Sales Promotion 


220 W. 42nd St. New York 


[| | 
See 


Gr hewsoen 
d 
ask or proofs: other edvertis 


Charles E- Howell: Fisk Building: + New York 
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New York Ad-Men’s Post 
Hears William Maxwell 


At the first meeting of the New York 

Ad-Men’s Post of the American Legion 
on December 15, William Maxwell, first 
vice-president of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., made an address on the future of 
the American Legion. He predicted that 
the Legion would become a strong social, 
political and industrial force in America 
Advertising men who had been in ser 
vice could take an important part in 
shaping the influence of the Legion, a: 
members of it, he said. The most im 
portant work for the legion in politics, 
was for it to act as a body that 
would oppose class and sectional legis 
lation. <A letter from Douglas Taylor, 
Chicago manager of Printers’ Ink, com 
mander of the Chicago Ad-Men’s Post 
of the American Legion, giving an out 
line of the working plan that has made 
*that organization successful, was read at 
this meeting. The New York Post de 
cided to adopt the working plan of the 
Chicago organization. 


Woolworth December Sales 
Break Records 


December business in the F. W. 
Woolworth stores promises to break all 
records. Every district where stores are 
located is showing bigger sales for the 
month than for December, 1920, with 
the exception of Canada, where sales 
are off less than 1 per_cent. During 
the first full week of December sales 
were $4,700,000, a 10 per cent increase 
over the corresponding week of a year 
the Woolworth com 


ago. Apparently 

pany will close 1921 with average 
monthly sales of $12,300,000, as com 
pared with $11,770,000 in 1920 and 
$9,954,000 in 1919. Since January | 


the company has opened thirty-two new 


stores. 


Boston Agency Has Hathaway 
Account 


the C. F. Hathaway 


The account of y 
Company, Cambridge. Mass., baker of 
Hathaway’s “Win-sum” and V itamine 
bread, has been secured by the James J. 
Cotter Advertising Agency, Boston. It 
is planned to use newspapers and poster 
display advertising 


Rubber Heel Account for 
Boston Agency 


The account of the Panther Rubber 
Company, Stoughton, Mass., maker ot 
heels and soles, has been obtained by 
the Saxe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston. Newspapers in the South aré 
being used. 


Insurance Account tor 
Botsford-Constantine 
The Pacific States Fire Insurance 
Company, Portland, Ore., has placed its 
account with the Botsford-Constantine 


Company, of that citv. A newspaper 
campaign is being outlined 
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If you were to ask 50 of my former 
associates about me— 


Half might call me a Merchandising 
Genius ; 

One-fourth might call me a Good Busi- 
ness Man, 

And some of the rest might say, “He is 
crazy.” 


I AM A MANUFACTURING MERCHANDIZER 
AND ORGANIZER AND AM LOOKING FOR A JOB 
RECORD 


For 4 consecutive years have personally made more than $20,000 per 
year. You can imagine what the owners made. Can produce a record 
of definite results. 

As general manager, or in some such capacity 

can make all departments pull together; can 

promote concord and efficiency. 


Under forty. 


Don’t care to give my name here. Therefore, so that we may talk 
it over, address “‘F, P.,’’ Box 292, care of Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

















A Sales Organization 
FOR YOU 


We have an active selling force of men travelling 

; - > : ner 
out of New York and Chicago—and in both cities 
we have our own warehouses and offices. 





We deal principally in food products and sell to 
both the wholesale and retail grocery, drug, con- 
fectionery, hotel, restaurant and ice cream trade. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR A FEW NEW 
HIGH GRADE ACCOUNTS 
A letter to either office will bring a prompt reply 
—giving full details of our organization. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1828 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON 


105-109 Hudson St. 140 S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 














The Little 


HE Schoolmaster is not 

stretching the truth in stating 
that “Say It with Flowers” comes 
close to being the most popular 
advertising slogan ever coined. 
Certainly there never has been one 
more extensively parodied. We 
are being told “to say it with” 
everything from “tack hammers” 
to “lemons.” There is a_ sign 
along the Lackawanna railroad 
which advises us “to do it with 
ice.” Do what? Before the 
Eighteenth. Amendment, we used 
ice rather freely in making it. In 
delivering a valedictory to the per- 
sistent book agent, we often “say 
it with ice,” but there our ex- 
perience with ice stops. 

But that shows how all-pre- 
vailing the slogan and its parodies 
have become. It has been a veri- 
table boon to vaudevillians, who 
have found it a capital substitute 
for “Mary had a little lamb.” 
Columnists swear by it. Joke- 
smiths, in seizing it, have at last 
been able to abandon the seared 
mother-in-law reference and to 
cease commenting on the _ illus- 
trious Senator Sorghum. 


So famous te oa slogan be- 
come that many are anxious to 
know who originated it. Like 
Homer’s birthplace, Santa Claus’ 
nationality and Shakespeare’s 
identity, the matter is shrouded 
in doubt. Henry Penn, the clever 
Boston florist, is often given 
credit for the authorship of the 
slogan. The Schoolmaster tried 
to pin this honor on Mr. Penn the 
other day. He modestly declined, 
saying that while he had much to 
do with the slogan, it was not 
actually the child of his brain. He 
passes the honor on to a member 
of a Boston advertising agency. 
To this unnamed gentleman, there- 
fore, it seems belongs the honor. 
It was first presented at a meeting 
of the Publicity Committee of the 
Society of American Florists, held 
in Cleveland four years ago. In 
commenting on its subsequent 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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development, Mr. Penn declared: 

“I have used it practically ever 
since that time in all of my local 
newspapers, street-car and out- 
door advertising because of my 
desire to tie up with the national 
campaign of the florists. A few 
other Boston florists are now 
using it, but not many of them. 
In other sections of the country 
most every florist realizes the ad- 
vantage of its use and is availing 
himself of it. I believe it has cer- 
tainly accomplished wonders for 
the florists of this country, 
despite the fact that during the 
war flowers were in the so-called 
luxury class and despite the fact 
also that the fuel supply of the 
greenhouses was curtailed about 
50 per cent by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration—still in the face of all 
these obstacles the flower business 
has kept up very well, indeed, and 
I am sure that the national ad- 
vertising, combined with the great 
amount of local advertising for 
which the national advertising is 
primarily responsible, has done 
much to bring about this very 
healthy condition in the flower 
business. 

“The. slogan ‘Say It with 
Flowers’ was the backbone of 
the national advertising campaign 
and the many ways in which it is 
imitated proves to me at least that 


it is a slogan of tremendous 
value.” 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster certainly 
agrees with Mr. Penn in saying 
it is a slogan of tremendous 
value. It would be impossible to 


conceive of any other combina- 
tion of words more expressive of 
the reason for flowers. There is 
a flower for every mood. Every 
sentiment, be it love or hatred, joy 
or sorrow, can be adequately ex- 
pressed with flowers. 

The conception of those power- 
ful four words was probably an 
inspiration of genius. Often, 
though, these brilliant advertising 
phrases are the result of per- 
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$10,000 to $1,000,000 


One client of ours is in- 
vesting a million dollars in 
advertising. Another is 
investing ten thousand dol- 
lars. Both are getting ser- 
vice from an organization 
which is competent to in- 
vest the larger appropria- 
tion wisely, and so con- 
scientious that the smaller 
advertiser’s needs are given 
equally careful thought. 


Theonlybigclientswehave 
grew out of small clients 
by reason of such service. 


Write for these booklets: 
“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores”’ 


“‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - 8, coe 


a... an National O _—— B 
4 ationa t d . 
vf Advertising Agencies Audit esese of Circulations. ° 
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2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess@capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 3544 in 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address “ R ”’, Printers’ Ink 








In LOS ANGELES the 


EVENING ieee RALD 


Leads ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in amount of 
paid advertising. Carried 1,422,400 
lines in November. 


Covers its entire field completely. 
Many advertisers use it exclusively. 


Circulation over 140,000 daily. 


Represer tatives : 


New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bida. 








House. ‘ORGAN HEAD- 
TERS 


will Tell oo How to Boost 

Sales—Creats Good Will 
Send for The Blue Pencil, a 
real trade journal, covering 
House-Organs in an authori- 
tative, thorough way. Full 
of new ideas. 

Sample Copy Free— 
Subscription $3 a year 
House-Organ Headquarters, 
187 Montague St., Brooklyn 














| 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


The glory of sound achieve- 
ment is the same in the smal! 
things as in the big things. 
We produce the simple card 


with the same meticulous 
care as the process job. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Nea> Times Square BRYant 0131 
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spiration rather than inspiration, 
Frequently the most expressive 
argument in behalf of a product 
will be found buried in some 
obscure sales report or in the let- 
ter of some unimportant corre- 
spondent. Advertising men should 
constantly be on the alert for these 
phrases. They may pop out of 
the most humble source. 

It is said that another famous 
slogan, “Save the Surface and 
You Save All,” claimed to be 
valued at a million dollars a word, 
was discovered by the advertising 
agent handling the account in the 
body of a piece of copy one of 
his men wrote. He jerked it out 
of its inconspicuousness and made 
it the basis of one of the most 
successful co-operative campaigns 
we have ever witnessed. 
eS 


In the Schoolmaster’s mail the 
other day appeared a_ protest 
from one who wrote: 

“Isn’t holiday advertising being 
overdone? Not all merchandise 
is suitable for gift uses. Blankets, 
hams, furnaces and carburetors— 
necessary, of course, and I buy 
them all—but doesn’t it tend to 
cheapen the Christmas idea to sug- 
gest I hang a ham in or near my 
wife’s stocking?” 

In the Schoolmaster’s humble 
opinion, Christmas isn’t an article 
of merchandise at all, but a prin- 
ciple. How can the spirit of 
Christmas be overdone in adver- 
tising? Christmas advertising in 
1952 will be eee different from 


Manifold Books 


Duplicate and Triplicate books 
for every use in office or factory 
made to order. 


Clean work, the proper colors of 
ruling, good perforations and the 
correct style of type and binding 
make our books good to look 
upon. 


Reasonable prices. Deliveries when 


promised. 


Peerless Manifold Book Co. 


10 Barclay Street, New York 
Phone Barclay 4483 
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Position Wanted 


Sales and Advertising Manager 


Qualifications 


Four years’ retail experience in a splendidly 
organized department store. Last two years 
as store superintendent. 


Five years with one of the best known corpora- 
tions in the world, manufacturing a business 
systematizing machine. In charge of all foreign 
and domestic advertising. 


A year and a half with the firm that has made 
the greatest success in the farm specialty field 
of the past ten years. Analyzing and organizing 
foreign territory. 


College education, married, 32 years old, good 
health, decent habits, exceptional record open 
to fullest investigation. 


Requirements 


A position that will utilize, to the limit, my 
past experience and my ability to meet new 
problems. 


A salary of about a thousand dollars a month. 


Please address me, in the first instance, as “T. G.,” 


Box 34, care of'Printers’ Ink. 
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MEAT PACKING 
A Five Billion Dollar Industry 


Census of 1920 shows 
Annual value of products, $4,246,290,000 
Annual cost of materials, $3,774,901,000 
Number of packing establishments, 1,305 
(Does not include 4,000 firms manufac- 

turing by-products, whose source of supply 
is the packing plant.) 

Think of the machinery, equip- 

ment and supplies needed to carry 

on this rr 
The HEADS of t ses read 
THE NATIONAL Paovisionen. There 
is your REAL BUYING WER — the 
men who control asa Ba, 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 So. Dearborn St. Chicage, II. 











To Sell Trucks 


To the coal trade is not a hard 
problem to the man who knows 
where he is at before he starts 
out for prospects. The editors 
of The Retail Coalman, 1535 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl., 
have made an intensive study of 
the subject over a period of ten 
years. Any sales manager or 
any advertising agency can se- 
cure valuable, definite informa- 
tion for the asking, not only on 
the sales possibilities for trucks 
in the coal trade but also infor- 
mation on the general coal situ- 
ation, if he will write. 








“ r 39 
Readers 
LET US TELL YOU WHAT THE 
HOTEL FIELD OFFERS YOU 
T costs you nothing to at least 
look into the wonderful pos- 
sibilities the Hotel Field offers 
for your product. Let us tell 
you how to “cover” this field at 
very low cost, secure advance 
confidential information, etc. 
Our files are at your command. 


This Great Market Is Yours 


The Hotel Bulletin 
Ben P. Branham, Pres. 
New York: 350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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what it is today. The kam or the 
furnace advertiser won't have to 
say, when he puts a holly wreath 
behind the picture of his product 
—“Give one for Christmas—Why 
not?” and follow this with an 
argument in defense of the 
startling invitation. 

No, indeed. He will take the 
trouble to find out how necessary 
hams and furnaces are to people 
during the Christmas season and 
do some thinking for the readers 
of his advertisements that his 
readers will thank him for. 

Do the members of the Class 
think that it is overdoing it for 
the manufacturer of electrical ap- 
pliances to advertise that Christ- 
mas is a good time to provide 
home wiring for extra outlets so 
that home conveniences, like 
vacuum cleaners, electric fans, 
reading lamps, and other helps 
to household comfort will, when 
installed, contribute to the season’s 
cheer? 

It depends upon the advertiser, 
does it not, and whether he loafs 
or serves in his copy? The lazy 
advertiser thinks to himself, “Oh, 
dear, here is Christmas again. | 
suppose I’ll have to notice it in 
my advertisements,” and then he 
writes “Buy an extra electric out- 
let for Christmas,” and lets it go 


at that. 
* * * 


A recent newspaper advertise- 
ment of the New York Edison 
Company furnishes about as neat 
an answer to our protesting corre- 
spondent as one might find in a 
day’s journey, for the advertiser 
clearly shows that he looks upon 
Christmas as an opportunity to 
put some very welcome ideas into 
the minds of the public—ideas 
that they will be grateful for— 
and he does it so cleverly and 
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eficiently that we commend him 
for it and follow his advice. 

Starting with a picture of a 
Christmas tree ablaze with electric 
lights and the suggestion that an 
electrically lighted tree is free 
from the danger of catching fire, 
we are told about the advantages 
of putting in extra outlets for the 
tree and various other services, 
such as portable reading lamps 
and household conveniences, 
which would make an excellent 
Christmas present for the entire 
family. 

Not content merely with offer- 
ing a timely suggestion, however, 
the advertiser goes on to tell us 
how we may have the suggestion 
turned into actuality. He says: 

“Any established electrical con- 
tractor of the city will provide the 
necessary wiring and attachments 
cheaply and efficiently, and can tell 
of the devices and appliances 
available for household service. 
One’s present contractor, render- 
ing satisfactory work, would 
probably give best results. If you 
have none, let us send a copy of 
The Edison Directory, which con- 
tains the names and addresses of 
356, licensed by the city, and ap- 
proved for high character work.” 

Christmas advertising is far 
from being overdone. A more 
serious complaint about it is that 
it isn’t being done enough. What 
does the Class think? 





At Boston for Hoyt’s Service 


Gilbert Pattillo, who has been a 
member of the service department of 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, for six years, has been 
transferred to the Boston office of 
that company. 
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“Greatest Lumber 
Newspaper on 
Earth.” 










Published 
in CHICAGO 
—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 


Member A. B. C. 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Including PETROLEUM 
The toating Somme of the petroleum 
nd character of 
aeouiion, and in editorial interest. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Semi-Monthly— Member A. B. C. 























tandard Remedies 


440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., reaches 2,112 
of the 2,468 manufacturers of 


Proprietary Medicines 











LAUNDRIES 
are big users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Laundry Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B.C. 











(Member A. B. C.) 

Circulates to all authorized Ford Car 
Dealers every month. Its readers dis- 
tribute one million cars per year, sell half 
the accessories manufactured, and use tools 
and garage equipment of every description 
in their Service Stations. Most direct route 
to this great market, about 50% of the 
automobile industry of the world. 

New York Office: 98 Park Place 
Frank M. Dampman, Manager 


ioe Car TRADE JOURNAL 




















THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


OW @® 
Mie Billb 
teapinc WEEKLY bicest ~ 


ASK THE ACTOR 





NEW YORK 
1493 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
35 So. Dearborn St. 
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I know the English mind; | Three New Accounts for 
the needs and tastes of the English Cincinnati Agency 
people and I can serve you. There is | The Auto Sun Products Company, 
more than the Atlantic between you manufacturer of an automatic spark 
and your English correspondents. By | ‘esulator and timer for: Ford cars, has 
education and experience I am fully placed its account with Ferger & Silva, 
lified t ceieeh = te Grest Cincinnati advertising agency. Other Cl 
es SS Tee Te accounts recently obtained by this ea 
Britain. Address “C. §S.,” Box 33, | agency are: Michael Ibold, A BA. ce 
Printers’ Ink. of Sonada cigars, and Crosley Manufac 
———— — — turing Company, maker of toys and 
radio apparatus. All of these are Cin = 
cinnati companies. — 
-< Ezra B. Eddy- 2 
Advertises Stiff Collar as Cc} 
111 Broadway Succ _ l Office 
New ork City uccess Symbo will 1 
= anne The starched collar as a symbol of —¥ 
Advertisi extending a cordia tmas success is being advertised by collar 999, 3 
aoa pte ye eager geo wy aaa manufacturers and laundry owners. At aint 
Z a_ recent convention of the latter E. H. FOR 
Cluett, of Cluett, Peabody & Company, - ting 
gS ieee aR cade cance Inc., Troy, N. ¥., described the stiff -_ d- 
w HAT Is You R PROBLEM? collar as the sign manual of the success Bare 
The Search- Light ful business man and gentleman. 28th 
Anything You Want to Know ceeeans WA! 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 P. S. McCarty with Direct New 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, ae ¢ ‘- Expe 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. Advertising Corporation “A 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, . “ s0X 
Clippings and Pictures. P. S. McCarty, recently with the mcg 
EGBERT GILLISS HANDY Menasha Printing & Carton Company, A 
Founder-President and Executive ae Menasha, Wis., has been appointed art awal 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. director of the Direct Advertising Cor : 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. es in- Chief poration, Indianapolis, Ind. but p 
ee —_—— cont 
» a . ubli 
Replaces $3,000 Library Chicago Agency Man Dies ae 
A $3,000 reference library wouldn’t give you After Short Illness spiri 
the information that The Richey Data Service Edwi P 
joes at its small cost. Factories, publishers sonigrigpe cate for more than ten forte 
and ‘advertising agencies use it. Send for years a member of the production depart fiden 


ment of Critchfield & Company, Chicago = 
advertising agency, died December 10 


R D THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE neaedcbarsens sdrsaese oes 
P.O. Box 101, Indianapolis, Ind. gach tee ie a 


this month’s Bulletin. It’s free. 














































—— ) SA LE SMEN WANTED sion 
° York 
The Complete Book on Engraving In all large cities and counties in America Print 
ting and related (35) subjects. Exclusive territory granted. Easy to earn $3,000 — 
en do —- ~ — ao to $6,000 on commission basis, introducing The Worl 
Printing’ (850 5: over 1500 Wathamore Complete and Special Lines of Busi- as 
- & . DES.; 0 ness Service. Nationally advertised. Leads fur Cour 
illstns.) tells how to prepare copy; nished. Real opportunity for men and women _— 
how to choose method of reproduc- of ability personality and pA cece Bom Write day. 
tion, paper, plates, color harmo- at once. State age, qualifications, etc Dieg: 
nies, and hundreds of other helpful “ . . 
suggestions. Write for prospectus, The Walhamore Company, Sales Dept., . 
approval offer and payment plan. Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ee 
Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. . — _— a a “S 
Dept. . OV. Indianapolis, Ind. V 
~ || Rara Avis Ane 
ek ‘Between the covers ae Verss 
Aes \g \ A THE MAILBAG Within Gunshot— layou 
4 ~ 
aw ty Thee are, cnsb eeath, Gam de to Literally a walking advertising agency In a 
, —12 years’ varied experience. ‘The os 
\ kind of man you’ve heard about, but #< 
ds never have been lucky enough to ‘bag! “en 
wre Free January 1st. Com: 
a Address “L, E.,”” Box $7, care P. I. abilit 
MAILBAG Puatistinc Co, 12001) W. Sth St, Cleveland oing 
—— ——— = — — Ne Ww 
signe 
“GIBBONS K CANADA’ os 
nows —% 
es arti 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. No order accepted for 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








“PRINTERS 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
less than two dollars and seventy-five 


Final Closing Monday Morning 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATION 


Office familiar with Chicago territory 
will represent several worth-while maga- 
zines on service fee basis. Address Box 
999, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


FOR SALE—Elliott Stencil Cut- 











ting Machine. 1921 Foot Style. 
Bargain. “Ludwig,” 141 West 
28th St., New York City. 


WANTED—Ciass Publication in 
New York. Small cash payment. 
Experienced Editor and Publisher. 
30x 316, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ASSURED INCOME 
awaits the purchaser of a small 
but profitable class paper. Does not 
conform to present owner’s other 
publications. If you know music, 
are imbued with the “service” 
spirit and would like to be com- 
fortably independent, write in con- 
fidence: Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Agency Solicitor with fol- 
lowing offered unusual salary-commis- 
sion connection with highly reputed New 
York service agency. Box 992, care of 
Printers’ Ink 

















World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


distributors wanted; write to- 


County 
i Spring Oiler Co., San 


day. G. L. W. 


Diego, Cal. 


COLLABORATOR WANTED 

ON BUSINESS BOOK. STATE EX- 
PERIENCE IN BUSINESS AND IN 
WRITING. BOX 309, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK, 

Versatile “Artist to make dummies, ideas, 
layouts, ete., for a printer specializing 
1 direct advertising and house organs. 
In replying, state what you can do and, 
if possible, submit samples of various 
lasses of work. 3ox 306, P. 











Commercial Artist of good all-around 
ability wanted for large printing plant 
oing highest class of work outside of 
New York Must be experienced de 
signer, figure draughtsman and colorist, 
and able to prove ability. Excellent 
Write full 


wanted to 


opportunity for right man 
irticulars, 
Box 308, 


Stating_ salary 
Printers’ Ink 











Visualizer wanted by Four A Agency 
of highest standing. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for a well-equipped man with a 
record of achievement in creative work. 
New York City. Address, in entire con- 
fidence, President, Box 1000, P. 1. 





COPY MAN WANTED 
Preferably one who combines an under- 
standing of engineering and mechanical 
subjects with an ability, perhaps not 
entirely developed, to make those sub 
jects interesting in print. 

One of the largest national advertisers 
has an opening for such a man, which 
can be expanded into an opportunity. 
Location in New York. Write fully. 
Address Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 





On or about January 15th there will be 
a position open in our Advertising De 
partment for an expert copy and layout 
man. We want one who can originate 
copy for selling purposes. An excellent 
opportunity for the right man to secure 
a position on a morning newspaper in a 
city of over 400,000 population. Please 
state experience ‘and salary desired. <All 
communications considered confidential. 
Address Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man Wanted 


by New York house; prolific in crea- 
tion of original ideas for newspaper 
and direct-by-mail campaigns for retail 
stores. Must be A-1 copy writer and 
understand layouts. Salary $4000 to 
$5000 per annum, with excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Give full de- 
tails as to education and experience in 
reply. Box 985, Printers’ Ink. 








SALES MANAGER 
PHARMACEUTICAL HOUSE, with 
representatives calling on all retail drug- 
gists in the United States, is seeking 
the services of a COMPETENT SALES 
MANAGER. 

The concern is established and suc 
cessful, located in New York City. The 
position affords an excellent opportunity 
to person who is thoroughly familiar 
with the pharmaceutical business and 
has had experience as a pharmaceutical 
salesman, 

Ability and knowledge of the pharma 
ceutical business will he the deciding 
factors in determining SALARY. 

If qualified by previous experience as 
a successful Pharmaceutical Sales Man 
ager, apply in own handwriting, giving 
age and full particulars. Your applica 
tion will be treated confidentially. Ad 
dress Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 
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: ACCOUNTANT 
Experienced in trade journal work. Posi- 
tion in New York City offering $3000, 
perhaps more, Give age, education, posi- 
tions held and references. Registration 
free. “‘We connect the wires.” FERNALD’s 
Excuance, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—A young or middle age copy 
man with ideas to take charge of the 
copy and plan department of an old es 
tablished and growing Mid-West agency 
having full recognition. This man must 
have agency experience and be able to 
construct complete advertising campaigns 
as well as make layouts and write copy 
with a punch. Speed and ability to write 
copy for all classes of advertising is ab- 
solutely essential. This is a permanent 
position for the right man, ell us all 
about yourself in first letter—age, expe- 
rience, connections, and send samples of 
work and photo which will be returned 
to you. State present earnings and the 
salary or salary and commission you 
would start for. Box 998, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


Unusual Opportunity for 
Young Agency Man 


Medium-sized ‘Chicago agency enjoying 
ful! recognition and an enviable stand- 
ing, including credit, has an opening for 
a copy and service man which should be 
attractive to someone who has about 
reached the point of starting in for him- 
self as an advertising agent. This man 
must be a straight thinker and a hard 
plugger, with character and those funda- 
mentally right qualities that enable a 
man to climb the ladder. Good address, 
ability to analyze a product or a sales 
problem and to write down-to-earth, con- 
vincing sales copy as essentials. A col- 
lege education is practically essential. 
Business or sales experience is important. 
We want a man with the management 
viewpoint. 

In Chicago or some neighboring city 
there may be a service man, an advertis- 
ing manager or service agent who will 
fit this place. The man we have in mind 
will have sufficient personality and stand- 
ing in his community eventually to at- 
tract accounts. He will also be given 
the responsibility for other accounts, to- 
gether with an opportunity to acquire an 
interest. . 

Write fully, enclosing a few of your 
own best copy samples. If it is not 
enough to know that your letter will be 
kept in strict confidence, have a friend 
negotiate with us in a preliminary way. 
Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for mony years can take 
additional work. High-class; romet 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKE 

PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
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. COPY SERVICE 

Clear, well-reasoned copy; striking lay- 
outs with unusual skill and detail; sales 
letters with an understanding of human 
reactions. Experienced and _ versatile 
advertising man can execute a few 
assignments. Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 


THE IDEA YOU SEEK 


is seeking you. My work speeds up 
the meeting. Needed ideas promptly 
produced. Copy, that sells the goods, 
MAY ene 





ARK AVENUE HOTEL 
EW YORE 





FOR $35.00 


Your two-inch display goes in 210 

Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa., 

10 Conn., 53 N. J. Every line is read 

in a country weekly. Get your copy 

in NOW. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 

Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 





POSITIONS WANTED 





I want to place a minister of engaging 
personality; good speaker and mixer; 
who has devoted his life to others with- 
out pay and now needs an income. Box 
307, Printers’ Ink. 





Medical and Pharmaceutical copy. 
Writer, broad experience, seeks en- 
gagement. Address Box 310, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING IDEA ARTIST 
Visualizations, rough sketches, layouts, 
dummies; New York (big) agency man; 
creator art slant for many national cam- 
paigns. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 





Editor with long experience in pharma- 
ceutical and medical fields can take 
charge of mechanical and business de- 
partment. Also wishes a situation in 
New York. Address Box 314, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FAMILIAR WITH DRUG AND 
MEDICAL FIELD. ADDRESS 
BOX 312, PRINTERS’ INK. 


AN OPPORTUNITY DESIRED 
Advertising Solicitor, 5 years with metro- 
politan trade and newspapers, seeks de- 
sirous connection with growing national or 
local proposition. Record of personal sales 
submitted. Will consider salary and com- 
mission proposition only. Box 317, P. I. 


I wanta real job in Chicago 


Advertising manager, dealer promotion, 
typographic expert; alert, energetic ¢- 
ecutive with progressive ideas; practical 
knowledge printing and engraving; pre- 














New York City 





fer hardware or electrical appliances; 
available about January 15. Box 997, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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-Young woman, 

graduate, 
advertising 
salary. 


Advertising Assistant 
advertising and university 
commercial teacher 5 years, 
office experience. Reasonable 
117 Third, Warren, Pa. 





LOCATION? ANYWHERE! 
Young man, 26, copy writing and layout 
experience with publicity department 
and agency. Booklet and folder makeup. 
College education. Now employed. Box 
991, Printers’ Ink. Ink, 


Sales Builder 


About eight years’ experience in various 
lines, from dry goods and books to print- 
ing and trade paper advertising. Writes 


letters, circulars, etc., that bring home 
the bacon. U niversity graduate. Woman, 
Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Display Man—a pro 
ducer of results—wants new association 
with a concern offering possibilities of 
expansion. Has thorough knowledge of 
advertising, window and interior display. 
Possesses the qualities of initiative, ele- 


ments of creative ability and applied 
commonsense, Over five years with large 
national advertiser, doing work which 


has attracted attention. Box 995, P. I. 
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Do you want an advertising man? 
How would a man with these qualifica- 
tions fill your requirements? Young, 
ambitious master printer who has worked 
from errand boy up to superintendent, 
thoroughly experienced in the produc 
tion of printed salesmanship, direct 
advertising and _ catalogue building. 
Answer Box 988, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Creative, competen t all- 
around commercial man. 20 years’ prac- 
tical training. Hard worker. Ideas, 
sketches, black and white or color. Fig 
ure, lettering from layout to finish in any 
medium, Airbrush retouching. Knows 
lithography. Can buy engravings, Wants 
position, $250 a month, Location: New 
York. Address Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
desires new connection January 1. Young 
man, 26, possessing the ability to develop 
sales by direct advertising. A proven 
record of unqualified success with largest 
concern of its kind in the field. Prolific 
producer of sound ideas that sell goods. 
A thorough knowledge of advertising 
copy, layout and media. An able corre- 
spondent, a good copy writer, an efficient 
house organ editor, a clear, quick thinker 








and, above all—a hard worker. Ameri- 
can, Christian, married. Highest refer- 
ences. Moderate salary. Box 304, P. I. 





EDITOR OF ORIGINALITY AND 
FORCE, NOW CONNECTED WITH 
ONE OF THE LEADING PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
plans to make new connection, where 
ability and not tradition will measure 
his status. Record of proven ability 
in newspaper, trade and magazine 
fields. Old enough to be seasoned; 
young enough to work like sin when 
we're going somewhere. Box 300, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Somewhere There Is a Big Man who 
seeks a big woman to help build his 
business structure. 

A connection with a man of vision 
and unbounded ambition who will 


appreciate ability, integrity and loyalty 
is desired—a connection which will 
prove mutually profitable as the years 


roll on 

The woman is a capable executive, 
skilled in advertising, sales, credits and 
business administration; age 32; has a 
dynamic personality and is “strictly busi 
ness.”” An interview will show her worth. 
Write XYZ, Box 301, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


Take Me 


into your organization if you are 
looking for an experienced ad- 
vertising man who is willing to 


work like blazes to make good. 
Have had experience in an _ interna- 
tional manufacturer’s advertising depart- 
ment and as copy chief and account 
executive in a Pittsburgh agency. Free- 
lancing at present, owing to failure of 
agency mentioned. Versatile, facile copy 
writer. Old enough to have judgment, 
young enough to learn new tricks. Sal- 
ary important, but chance for growth 
more important, Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 

















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Ff te 
RATEFUL for the 


generous share of 
business that has come 
our way in 1921, happy 
in the outlook for 1922, 
we extend to every reader 
‘of PRINTERS’ INK our 
heartiest wishes for a 


ftlerry Merry 
Christmas 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis, Broadway 
& Congress Sts. ; At 25th St. 


Branches in 45 cities operating in or 
representing over 8,500 cities and — 


“Vee 


























=I Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business } = 
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IN CHICAGO 


Reports of the Advertising Record Company for No- 
vember show that The Tribune led all other Chicago 
papers in Want Advertising, in Display Advertising, 
in Local Advertising, in National Advertising, and, 
of course, in Total Advertising. The Tribune 


printed more Want Advertising than all other Chicago 
papers combined, and was FIRST in 22 out of the 33 


chief display classifications, 


The Tribune was FIRST in: 


Advertising Agencies 
Art 

Automobiles 
Building Materials 
Clothing 
Confectionery 
Educational 
Financial 

Florists 

Furniture 

Groceries 

Heating and Ventilation 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 
Opticians 

Pens 

Printers 

Publishers 

Railroads 

Resorts 

Restaurants and Hotels 
Tobacco 


as indicated below: 


The News was FIRST in: 
Churches 
Coal 
Department Stores 
Hardware 
Household Utilities 
Rubber Heels 


The Herald-Examiner 
was FIRST in: 
Amusements 
Medical 
Toilet Preparations 


The Journal was FIRST in: 
Public Utilities 


The American 
was FIRST in: 


Jewelers 


The Chicags Tribune 





BRUTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (fA 





For The Tribune’s 1921 BOOK of FACTS write 


on business stationery to any of these addresses 


512 Fifth Ave., New York 


Tribune Bidg., 


Chicago Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 








